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Boston,  March  30,  1865. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  send  with  this  a  pamphlet  containing  the  speeches  of  Hon.  William 
D.  Kelley,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Frederick  Douglass,  also  articles  from  the  pens 
of  Elizur  Wright  and  William  Heighton,  on  the  necessity  of  making  all  men  equal 
before  the  law ;  and  ask  your  careful  perusal  of  it. 

Mr.  Kelley  shows  us,  that,  in  the  early  years  of  our  Government,  the  free  negro  was 
allowed  a  vote  in  nearly  all  the  States,  including  most  of  the  Slave  States.  Mr.  Phillips  and 
Mr.  Douglass  call  attention  to  the  necessity  and  justice  of  this  measure ;  and  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Heighton,  to  the  political  and  economical  considerations  that  should  induce  us  to  grant  it. 

I  am  distributing  10,000  copies  to  antislavery  men  in  all  the  Free  States;  but,  desiring 
to  increase  the  number  to  100,000  or  more,  invite  you  to  aid  its  circulation,  on  the  follow- 
ing plan  :  — 

If  you  will  send  me  what  money  you  can  spare  for  this  object,  I  will  forward  you,  free 
of  postage,  such  number  as  you  may  send  for  at  the  rate  of  twenty  copies  for  every  dollar, 
or  one  hundred  copies  for  every  four  dollars,  sent  me ;  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation. Or  if  you  will  send  me  names,  with  post-office  address,  I  will  send  them  direct 
in  your  name.  If  you  send  me  money  without  specific  directions,  I  will  distribute  them 
according  to  my  best  ability,  and  advise  you  of  the  distribution  when  made. 

Truly  your  friend, 

GEO.  L.   STEARNS. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM    D.   KELLEY, 


*    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HIS  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO   THE  BILL  "  TO  GUARANTEE  TO  CERTAIN 
STATES,  WHOSE  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  USURPED  OR  OVERTHROWN,  A  REPUB- 
LICAN   FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT;"  DELIVERED  IN  THE    HOUSE   OF  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES,   JANUARY    16,    1865. 


[The  House havingunder consideration  the  bill  "to 
guarantee  to  certain  States,  whose  governments  have 
been  usurped  or  overthrown,  a  republican  form  of 
government,"  Mr.  Kelley  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by- 
inserting  after  the  words  "  to  enroll  all  the  white 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  the  words,  "and 
all  other  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  thereof,"  and  said :  — J 

Mr.  Speaker.  —  These  are  indeed  terrible 
times  for  timid  people.  Use  and  wont  no 
longer  serve  us.  The  guns  traitorously  fired 
upon  Fort  Sumter  threw  us  all  out  of  the 
well-beaten  ruts  of  habit ;  and,  as  the  war  pro- 
gresses, men  find  themselves  less  and  less  able 
to  express  their  political  views  by  naming  a 
party,  or  uttering  its  shibboleth.  It  is  no 
longer  safe  for  any  of  us  to  wait  till  the  elec- 
tion comes,  and  accept  the  platform  and  tickets 
presented  by  a  party.  We  may  have  served 
in  its  ranks  for  a  lifetime,  and  find  at  last  — 
costly  and  painful  experience  being  our  guide 
—  that,  to  obtain  the  ends  we  had  in  view,  we 
should  have  acted  independently  of,  and  in  op- 
position to,  it  and  its  leaders.  In  seasons  like 
this,  an  age  on  ages  telling,  the  feeblest  man  in 
whom  there  is  faith  or  honesty  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  quite  powerless ;  that  duty  is 
laid  on  him  too  ;  and  that  the  force  that  is  in 
him  ought  to  be  expressed  in  accordance  with 
his  own  convictions,  and  in  a  way  to  promote 
some  end  seen  or  hoped  for. 

The  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; 
the  grave  doubts  that  confound  us ;  the  difficul- 
ties that  environ  us ;  the  results  our  action  will 
produce,  fraught  with  weal  or  woe  to  centuries 
and  constantly  increasing  millions, — are  such  as 
have  rarely  been  confided  to  a  generation. 
But  happily  we  are  not  without  guidance. 
Our  situation,  though  novel,  does  not  necessa- 
rily cast  us  upon  the  field  of  mere  experiment. 


True,  we  have  not  specific  precedents  which 
we  may  safely  follow  ;  but  the  founders  of  our 
Government  gave  us,  in  a  few  brief  sentences, 
laws  by  which  we  may  extricate  our  generation 
and  country  from  the  horrors  that  involve  them, 
and  secure  peace  broad  as  our  country,  endur- 
ing as  its  history,  and  beneficent  as  right  and 
justice  and  love. 

The  organized  war-power  of  the  Rebellion 
is  on  the  eve  of  overthrow.  It  belongs  to  us  to 
govern  the  territory  we  have  conquered ;  and 
the  question  of  reconstruction  presses  itself 
upon  our  attention :  and  our  legislation  in  this 
behalf  will,  though  it  comprise,  no  specific  pro- 
visions on  the  subject,  determine  whether  gue- 
rilla war  shall  harass  communities  for  long 
years,  or  be  suppressed  in  a  brief  time  by  pun- 
ishments administered  through  courts  and  law 
to  marauders  for  the  crimes  they  may  commit 
under  the  name  of  partisan  warfare.  At  the 
close  of  an  international  war,  the  wronged  but 
victorious  party  may  justly  make  two  claims, 
indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture :  indemnity  for  the  past  in  money  or  in 
territory  ;  security  for  the  future  by  new  trea- 
ties, the  establishment  of  new  boundaries,  or 
the  cession  of  military  power  and  the  territory 
upon  which  it  dwells.  Indemnity  for  the  past 
we  cannot  hope  to  obtain.  When  we  shall 
have  punished  the  conspirators  who  involved 
the  country  in  this  sanguinary  war,  and  par- 
doned the  dupes  and  victims  who  have  arrayed 
themselves  or  been  forced  to  do  battle  under 
their  flag,  we  shall  but  have  repossessed  our 
ancient  territory ;  re-established  the.  boundaries 
of  our  country  ;  restored  to  our  flag  and  Consti- 
tution their  supremacy  over  territory  which 
was  ours,  but  which  the  insurgents  meant  to 
dismember  and  possess.     The  other  demand  we 
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may  ami  must  successfully  make  Security  for 
the  t'utuiv  a  accearible  to  us,  and  we  most  de- 
mand it;  and  to  obtain  it  with  amplest  guaran- 
ties requires  the  adoption  of  no  new  idea,  the 
making  of  no  experiment,  the  entering  upon 
no  sea  of  political  speculation.  Ours  would 
bare  been  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  had 
ire  and  our  fathers  accepted  in  full  faith  the 
ereat  principles  thai  impelled  their  fathers  to 
demand  the  independence  of  the  Dnited  Col- 
onies; gave  them  strength  in  counsel;  patience, 
courage,  and  long  endurance  in  the  field  ;  and 
guided  them  in  establishing  a  Constitution 
which  all  ages  will  recognize  as  the  miracle 
of  the  era  in  which  it  was  trained  and  adopted, 
and  the  influence  of  which  shall  modify  and 
change,  and  bring  into  its  own  similitude,  the 
governments  of  the  world.     Had  wo,  and  the 

ration  that  preceded  us,  accepted  and 
been  guided  by  the  self-evident  truths  to 
which  1  allude,  the  world  would  never  have 
known  the  martial  power  of  the  American 
people,  or  realized  the  fact  that  a  government 
that  sits  so  highly  as  ours  upon  the  people  in 
peace  is  so  infinitely  strong  in  the  terrible  sea- 
son of  war. 

The  founders  of  our  institutions  labored  con- 
sciously and  reverently  in  the  sight  of  God. 
They  knew  that  they  were  the  creatures  of  his 
power,  and  that  their  work  could  only  be  well 
done  by  being  done  in  the  recognition  of  his 
attributes,  and  in  harmony  with  the  enduring 
laws  of  his  providence.  They  knew  that  his 
ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  his  paths 
the  paths  of  peace  ;  and  they  endeavored  to 
embody  his  righteousness  and  justice  in  the 
government  they  were  fashioning  for  unknown 

and  untold  millions  of  men.  Their  chil- 
dren, in  the  enjoyment  of  the  prosperity  thus 
secured  to  them,  lost  their  faith  in  these  great, 
truths,  treated  them  with  utter  disregard,  vio- 
lated them,  legislated  in  opposition  to  them, 
and  finally  strove  to  govern  the  country  in  ac- 
tive hostility  to  them ;  and.  for  a  little  while, 
they  seemed  to  succeed.  But  at  length  we 
have  been  made  to  feel  and  know  that  God's 

justice   does   not    sleep   always:    and.   amid    the 

ruins  of  the  country  and  the  desolation  of  our 
homes,  let  us  resolve  thai  we  will  return  to  the 
ancienl  ways,  look  to  him  for  guidance,  and 
follow  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  our  wise  and 

pious   forefathers;    and    that,   as   grateful   chil- 
dren, we  will  erect  to  their  memory,  and  to 
of   the   brave    men   who  have  died    in 
defence   of  their  work   in   this   the  grandest 

of  all  wars,  a  monument   broad  as  our  country. 

pure  as  was  their  wisdom,  and  enduring  as 
Christian  civilization.      So  shall   we,  by  our 

firmness  and  equity,  exalt  the  humble,  restrain 
the  rapacious  ad  arrogant,  and  bind  the  peo- 
ple to  each  other  by  the  manifold  cords  of 
common  sympathies  and  interest,  and  to  the 
Government  by  the  gratitude  due  to  a  just  and 
generous  guardian. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  hear  gentlemen  inquire 
how  this  is  to  be  done.     The  process  is  simple, 


easy,  and  inviting:  it  is  by  accepting  in  child- 
like faith,  and  executing  with  firm  and  steady 
purpose,  three  or  four  of  the  simple  dogmas 
which  the  founders  of  our  Government  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  and  which,  alas!  too 
often  with  hypocritical  lip-service  are  pro- 
fessed by  all  Americans,  even  those  who  are 
now  striving,  through  blood  and  carnage  and 
devastation,  to  found  a  broad  empire,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  which  was  to  be  human  slavery. 

In  announcing  the  reasons  which  impelled 
the  colonies  to  a  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  the  American  people  declared  that 
••  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind "  required  "a  declaration  of  the  causes 
which  impelled  them  to  flie  separation  ; "  and, 
in  assigning  those  causes,  announced  a  few  gen- 
eral propositions,  embodying  eternal  and  ever- 
operating  principles,  among  which  were, — 

First,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  are 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights;"  and 
that  "  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Se.ond,  that,  "  to  insure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men." 

Third,  that  '•governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Fourth,  that,  "  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness." And  in  these  four  propositions  we 
have  an  all-sufficient  guide  to  enduring  peace 
and  prosperity.  If,  in  the  legislation  we  pro- 
pose, we  regard  these  self-evident  truths,  our 
posterity  shall  not  only  enjoy  peace,  but  teach 
the  world  the  way  to  universal  freedom;  but 
if  we  fail  to  regard  them,  God  alone  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  knows  what  years  of  agitation, 
war,  and  misery  we  may  entail  on  posterity; 
and  whether  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  division  of  our  country,  and  all  the 
ills  thus  entailed  on  mankind,  may  not  be 
justly  chargeable  to  us. 

The  taMes  of  the  census  of  18G0  exhibiting 
the  population  of  the  eleven  insurgent  States 
show  that  it  numbered  and  was  divided  as 
follows :  — 


States. 

White 

Population. 

Colored  Popula- 
lave   and 
i  ree,    including 
Indians. 

Arkansas 

North  <  larolina  .  .  . 
South  i  larolina  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

526,271 
324,143 

77,747 

591,550 

156 

■  !,H01 
629,042 
291,300 
826,722 
420,891 

i,"t  :,■.".".) 

5,447,222 

436,930 
111,307 
62,677 
465,730 
350.546 
437,404 
362,fi,sO 
412,408 
283,079 
183,324 
519,019 

3,666,110 

This  table,  as  will  be  observed,  embraces  the 
whole  of  Virginia  as  she  was  in  18G0;  and,  as 
I  have  not  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  pro- 
portion of  her  population  that  is  embraced  in 
the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  I  permit  it  to 
stand  as  it  is.  The  new  State  is  in  the  Union  ; 
her  citizens  never  assented  to  the  ordinance  of 
secession;  they  have  provided  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  slavery  within  her  limits :  and  my 
remarks,  save  in  the  general  scope  in  which 
they  may  be  applicable  to  any  or  all  of  the 
Suites  of  the  Union,  will  not  be  understood  as 
applying  to  her.  It  is  of  the  territory  for 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
governments  that  I  speak.  I  should  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Census  includes  the  few  Indians  that  re- 
mained in  some  of  these  States  in  the  column 
of  white  inhabitants.  Their  number  is  not  im- 
portant ;  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  so 
stated  as  to  create  the  impression  that  they 
enjoyed  the  rights  or  performed  the  duties  of 
citizens.  How  unfair  this  classification  is  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  the  following  section 
from  the  Code  of  Tennessee  of  1858,  section 
3,858,  indicates  very  fairly  the  position  they 
held  under  the  legislation  of  each  and  all  the 
above-named  States  : 

"A  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  person  of  mixed 
blood,  descended  from  negro  or  Indian  ancestors  to 
the  third  generation  inclusive,  though  one  ancestor 
of  each  generation  may  have  been  a  white  person, 
whether  bond  or  free,  is  incapable  of  being  a  witness 
in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  except  for  or  against 
each  other." 

Correcting  the  error  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Census,  I  have  enumerated  the  Indians 
with  the  people  to  whose  fate  the  legislation  of 
those  States  assigned  them.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  when  that  census  was  taken  the 
white  population  numbered  5,44  7,222,  and  the 
colored  population  3,066,110. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  colored  people  were 
considerably  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and  that 
while  we  have  professed  to  believe  that  their 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness was  inalienable,  —  could  not  be  alienated 
or  relinquished  by  them,  nor  taken  away  by 
others,  —  we  have  ignored  their  humanity,  and 
denied  them  the  enjoyment  of  any  single  polit- 
ical right. 

That,  while  we  have  professed  to  believe 
that  governments  are  instituted  among  men  to 
secure  their  rights,  the  history  of  our  country 
for  the  last  fifty  years  proves  that  the  whole 
power  and  constant  labor  of  our  Government 
have  been  exerted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
two-fifths  of  the  people  of  more  than  half  our 
country  ever  attaining  the  enjoyment  of  politi- 
cal, civil,  or  social  rights. 

That,  while  we  have  professed  to  believe 
that  all  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  we  have 
punished  with   ignominy  and  stripes  and  im- 


prisonment and  death  the  men  who  had  the 
temerity  to  assert  that  it  was  wrong  to  deny  to 
two-fifths  of  the  people  of  a  country,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the 
right  even  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievance. 

And  while  we  have  been  swift  to  assure,  in 
terms  of  warmest  sympathy,  and  sometimes 
with  active,  aid,  any  oppressed  and  revolting 
people  beyond  the  seas,  that  we  believed  it  to 
be  the  right  and  duty  of  such  people,  "  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  the  ends  "  above  indicated,  "  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness,"  we  have,  even  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakes  and  to  the  far  Pacific  shores,  stood 
pledged  and  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  the 
suppression  of  any  attempt  these  Americans 
might  make  to  carry  into  effect  this  cardinal 
doctrine  of  our  professed  political  faith.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  God,  seeing  millions  of  his 
people  thus  trampled  on,  oppressed,  outraged, 
and  made  voiceless  by  those  whose  fathers  had 
placed  their  feet  in  his  ways,  and  whose  lips 
never  wearied  in  beseeching  his  guidance  and 
care,  should  fill  the  oppressors  with  madness, 
and  open  through  their  blood  and  agony  a  way 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  long-suffering  vic- 
tims? 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  asked,  who  are  these 
people  ?  They  are  the  laboring  masses  of  the 
South,  —  the  field-hand,  the  house-servant,  the 
mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  engineer  of  that 
region.  Their  sinewy  arms  have  felled  the 
forest;  opened  the  farm  and  the  plantation; 
made  the  road,  the  canal,  the  railroad.  It  was 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  that  the  sunny 
South  was  made  to  bloom ;  it  is  they  whose 
labor  has  quickened  the  wheels  of  commerce 
and  swelled  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
world.  Upon  their  brawny  shoulders  rested 
the  social  fabric  of  the  South  ;  and  an  arrogant 
aristocracy,  that  strove  to  dictate  morals  to  the 
world,  boasted  that  one  product  of  their  toil 
was  a  king  to  whom  peoples  and  governments 
must  bow.  Most  of  them  are  ignorant  and 
degraded ;  but  that  cannot  be  mentioned  to 
their  disgrace  or  disparagement.  Not  they  nor 
their  ancestors  enacted  the  laws  which  made  it 
a  felony  to  enable  them  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  their  country,  or  the  Book 
of  Life  through  which  their  fairer  brethren 
hope  for  salvation.  Dumb  and  voiceless  most 
of  them  are  ;  but  let  not  want  of  intellectual 
power  be  ascribed  to  them  as  a  race,  in  view 
of  the  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  and  pathos,  of  the 
Learning,  logical  power,  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, of  a  Douglass,  a  Garnet,  a  Remond,  a 
Brown,  a  Sella  Martin,  a  William  Craft,  and 
scores  of  others,  who,  evading  the  bloodhound 
and  his  master  in  the  slave-hunt,  have  made 
their  way  to  lands  where  the  teachings  of 
Christ   are  regarded,  and   the  brotherhood  of 
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man  is  not  wholly  denied.  Others  of  them 
are  and  bave  been  free  ;  ;it  [east  so  iar  as  to  be 
able  to  acquire  property,  and  Bend  their  chil- 
dren to  foreign  lands  far  culture.  Let  some 
such  speah  for  themselves.  In  the  petition  of 
the  colored  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  The  United  States,  they 
respectfully  submit,  — 

"  That  they  are  natives  of  Louisiana  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  tluit  they  are  loyal  citizens, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  country  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  ardently  desire  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  unity,  for  which  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives. 

'•  That  :i  large  portion  of  them  are  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  all  of  them  are  owners  of  personal  prop- 
erty; that  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
.it'  commerce  and  industry,  while  others  are  em- 
ployed as  artisans  in  various  trades;  that  thej  are 
all  fitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  be- 
longing  to  the  condition  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  among  them  may  be  found  many  of  the 
descendants  of  those  men  whom  flic  illustrious  Jack- 
son styled  his  '  fellow-citizens,'  when  he  called  upon 
them  to  take  up  arms  to  repel  the  enemies  of  the 
country. 

"  Your  petitioners  further  respectfully  represent, 
that  over  and  above  the  right  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  pos- 
Bess  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  are 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  just  and  loyal  men,  es- 
:Iv  by  that  of  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  claim  to  the  right  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  immunities  pertaining  to  the  condi- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and,  to  support 
the  legitimacy  of  this  claim,  they  believe  it  simply 
necessary  to  submit  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the 
honorable  Congress,  the  following  considerations, 
which  they  beg  of  you  to  weigh  in  the  balance  of 
law  and  justice.  Notwithstanding  their  forefathers 
Berved  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  1814-15, 
und  aided  in  repelling  from  the  soil  of  Louisiana  a 
haughty  enemy,  over-confident  of  success,  yet  they 
and  their  descendants  have,  ever  since,  and  until  the 
era  of  the  present  Rebellion,  been  estranged  and  even 
repulsed,  excluded  from  all  franchises,  even  the 
smallest,  when  their  brave  forefathers  offered  their 
bosoms  to  the  enemy  to  preserve  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republic!  During  this  period  of 
forty-nine  years  they  have  never  ceased  to  be 
peaceable  citizens,  paying  their  taxes  on  an  assess- 
ment of  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars! 

"  At  the  call  of  General  Butler,  they  hastened  to 
rally  under  the  banner  of  the  Union  and  liberty; 
thev  have  spilled  their  blood,  and  are  still  pouring  it 
out'  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite. 1  States;  in  a  word,  they  are  soldiers  of  the 
Union;  and  they  will  defend  it  so  long  as  their  hands 
have  strength  to  hold  a  musket. 

"While  General  Banks  was  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson  and  the  city  threatened  by  the  enemy,  his 
Excellency,  Governor  Shepley,  called  for  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  citv;  and  they  were  foremost  in 
responding  to  the  call,  having  raised  the  first  regi- 
ment in  the  short  space  of  forty-eight  hours. 

'•In  consideration  of  this  fact,  as  true  and  as  clear 
as  the  sun  which  lights  this  greaf  continent,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  services  already  performed  and  still 
to  be  rendered  by  them  to  their  common  country, 
they  humbly  beseech  your  Excellency  and  Congress 
t"  cast  your  eyes  upon  a  loyal  population  awaiting 
with  confidence  and  dignity  the  proclamation  of 
those  inalienable  rights  which  belong  to  the  condi- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  great  American  Republic. 

"  Theirs  is  hut  a  feeble  voice  claiming  attention  in 
the  midstofthe  grave  questions  raised  by  this  tcr- 
rible  conflict:  yet,  confident  of  the  justice  which 
guides  the  action  of  the  Government,  they  have  no 


hesitation   in  speaking  what  is   prompted   by  their 
hearts:  '  We  are  men;  treat  us  as  such.'  " 

This  petition,  which  it  is  within  my  knowl- 
edge was  prepared  by  one  of  the  proscribed 
race,  asks  only  lor  what  the  fathers  of  our 
country  intended  they  should  enjoy.  They 
discovered  in  the  Africo-Anierican  the  attri- 
butes and  infirmities  of  their  own  nature,  and 
in  organizing  governments,  local  or  general, 
made  no  invidious  distinction  between  him  and 
his  fellow-men.  Cinder  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
long  subsequent  thereto,  the  free  colored  man 
was.  with  their  consent,  a  citizen  and  a  voter. 
Our  fathers  meant  that  he  should  be  so.  Their 
faith  in  the  great  cardinal  maxims  they  enun- 
ciated was  undoubting  ;  and  they  embodied  it 
without  mental  reservation  when  they  gave 
form  and  action  to  our  Government.  No  one 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  that  period 
doubts  that  they  regarded  slavery  as  transitory 
and  evanescent.  Neither  the  word  "slave," 
nor  any  synonyme  for  it,  was  given  place  in  the 
Constitution.  We  know  by  the  oft-quoted  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Madison  that  it  was  purposely  ex- 
eluded,  that  the  future  people  of  the  country 
might  never  be  reminded  by  that  instrument 
that  so  odious  a  condition  had  ever  existed 
amongthe  people  of  the  United  States.  That 
instrument  nowhere  contemplates  any  discrimi- 
nation in  reference  to  political  or  personal 
rights  on  the  ground  of  color.  In  defining  the 
rights  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  they  are 
never  limited  to  the  white  population  ;  but  the 
word  "people"  is  used  without  qualification. 
When  in  that  instrument  its  framers  alluded  to 
those  who  filled  the  anomalous,  and,  as  they 
believed,  temporary  position  of  slaves,  they 
spoke  of  "  persons  held  to  service,"  and  in  the 
three-fifths  clause  of  "  all  other  persons."  They 
confided  all  power  to  "  the  people,"  and  pro- 
vided amply,  as  they  believed,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  people.  Thus  in  the  second 
section  of  article  one,  they  provided  as  follows 
for  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives :  — 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States;  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

And  in  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
we  see  how  careful  they  were  at  a  later  day  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  people  :  — 

"  Abt.  1.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

"Abt.  2.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  hear  anus  shall  not  be  infringed." 

"  Akt.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 


unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated." 

"  Art.  9.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people. 

"  Akt.  10.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people." 

It  has,  I  know,  been  fashionable  to  deny  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  em- 
brace colored  persons  when  they  used  the  word 
"people;  "  and  it  is  still  asserted  by  some  that 
it  was  used  with  a  mental  reservation  broad 
and  effective  enough  to  exclude  them  ;  but  the 
Journals  of  the  Convention,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  times,  abound  in  contradictions 
of  this  false  and  mischievous  theory,  the  source 
of  all  our  present  woes.  A  brief  review  of 
contemporaneous  events  ought  to  put  this  ques- 
tion at  rest  forever. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was  in 
session  on  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  the  fourth  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  being  under  con- 
sideration.  The  terms  of  the  article,  as  pro- 
posed, were,  that  "  the  free  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  States  (paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice  excepted)  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens 
in  the  several  States."  We  learn  by  the  Jour- 
nal, that  "  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina, 
being  called  on,  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment in  behalf  of  their  State  :  In  article  four, 
between  the  words  '  free  inhabitants,'  insert 
'  white.' "  How  was  this  proposition,  identical 
with  that  now  made  to  us,  received  by  the 
sages  there  and  then  assembled  ?  Eleven 
States  voted  on  the  question.  Two,  South 
Carolina  being  one  of  them,  sustained  the 
proposition ;  the  vote  of  one  State  was  di- 
vided ;  and  eight,  affirming  the  colored  man's 
right  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  voted 
"no;"  and  the  proposition  was  thus  negatived. 
South  Carolina  —  then,  as  she  has  ever  been, 
persistent  in  mischief —  further  moved,  through 
her  delegates,  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the 
words  '•  the  several  States  "  the  words  "  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  such  States  respectively  for 
the  government  of  their  own  free  white  inhab- 
itants." This  proposition  was  also  negatived 
by  the  same  decisive  vote,  as  appears  by  the 
Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
volume  four,  pages  379,  380.  What  two  States 
did  not  vote  upon  the  question,  the  Journal 
does  not  indicate ;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Pennsylvania  led  her  sisters  in  the  great 
work  of  emancipation,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
nearly  two  years  after  that  date  that  she  abol- 
ished slavery,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  by  a 
vote  of  slaveholders  representing  slave  States, 
that  the  proposition  to  deny  citizenship,  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  to  the  col- 
ored people  was  so  emphatically  rejected.  The 
delegates  could  not,  with  propriety,  have  voted 
otherwise.  To  have  done  so,  they  would  have 
agreed  that,  in  violation  of  all  comity,  while 
they  secured  the  rights  of  citizenship  within 


the  limits  of  their  State  to  citizens  of  others, 
those  other  States  might  deny  them  to  citizens 
of  their  own.  They  did  not  probably  foresee 
that  South  Carolina  might  cast  the  shipwrecked 
citizeu  of  another  State,  avIio  had  been  thrown 
upon  her  shores,  into  a  jail,  because  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Almighty,  who  had  given  him  a 
complexion  not  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  her 
people,  and  in  default  of  the  ability  to  pay  jail 
fees  thus  unwillingly  incurred,  doom  him  and 
his  posterity  to  the  woes  of  perpetual  slavery; 
but  they  did  see  that  such  a  proposition  opened 
the  door  to  inequality,  and  possibly  to  oppres- 
sion ;  and  they  resisted  it  with  a  firmness  and 
forecast  which  their  posterity  have  failed  to 
honor  or  emulate. 

Again,  they  could  not  have  consistently 
voted  for  such  a  proposition  ;  for,  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  own  States,  free  colored  men 
were  voters,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Not  only  then,  but  in  1789,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  but  one  State 
whose  constitution  distinguished  in  this  respect 
against  the  colored  man.  This  odious  distinc- 
tion, so  fraught  with  unforeseen  but  terrible 
consequences,  marred  the  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  alone  at  the  latter  date. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  provided 
that  — 

"  Every  male  person  (being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  resident  in  any  particular  town  in  this  Com- 
monwealth for  the  space  of  one  year  next  preceding) 
having  a  freehold  estate  within  the  same  town,  of  the 
annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the 
value  of  sixty  pounds,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  choice  of  a  representative  or  representatives  for 
the  said  town." 

Rhode  Island  had  adopted  no  constitution, 
but  continued  under  colonial  charter,  which 
provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  "  the  major  part  of  the 
freemen  of  the  respective  towns  or  places." 

Connecticut  also  continued  under  colonial 
charter,  according  to  which  the  qualifications 
of  an  elector  were  "  maturity  in  years,  quiet 
and  peaceable  behavior,  a  civil  conversation, 
and  forty  shillings  freehold,  or  forty  pounds 
personal  estate." 

The  constitution  of  New  York  provided 
that  — 

"  Every  male  inhabitant  of  fall  age,  who  shall  have 
personally  resided  within  one  of  the  counties  of  this 
State  for  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  day 
of  election,  shall,  at  such  election,  be  entitled  to  vote 
tor  representatives  of  the  said  county  in  the  Assem- 
bly, it',  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he  shall  have  been 
a  freeholder,  possessing  a  freehold  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  within  the  said  county,  or  have  rent- 
ed a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  have  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes  to 
this  State." 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  contained 
this  provision :  — 

"  All  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  of  full  age,  who  are 
worth  fifty  pounds  proclamation  money  clear  estate 
in  the  same,  and  have  resided  within  the  county  in 
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constitution     of    Maryland    provides 


which  they  claim  to  vote  for  twelve  month';   imme- 
diately •      Uon,  shall  be  entitled   to 
for  representatives  in  Council  and  Assembly, 
an.l  also  for  all  other  public  officers  that  Bhall  be 
oi  the  county  at  lar 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provided 

that  — 

"Every  freeman  of  the  full  age  of  twenty 
years,  havii  ;  resided  in  this  State  for  the  space  of 
one  whole  year  next  before  the  day  of  election  for 
representatives,  and  paid  public  taxes  during  that 
time,  Bhall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector;  provided  al- 
ways thai  sons  of  freeholders  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  year-  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  although  they 
have  not  paid  taxes." 

The  constitution  of  Delaware  declared  that  — 

"  ri  suffrage  in  the  election  for  members 

of  both  houses  shall  remain  as  exercised  by  law  at 
present." 

The  declaration  of  rights,  prefixed  to  the 
constitution,  contained  the  following: — 

■•  Every  freeman  having  sufficient  evidence  of  per- 
manent common  interest,  with  an  attachment  to  the 
community,  hath  a  right  of  suffrage." 

The 
that  — 

••  All  freemen,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land'  in  the  county  in 
which  they  offer  to  vote,  and  residing  therein,  and 
all  freemen  having  property  in  this  State  above  the 
value  of  thirty  pounds  current  money, and  having  re- 
i  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote  one 
whole  year  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  have  a 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  delegates  for  such 
county.'' 

The  constitution  of  Virginia  contained  a 
]>rm ision  that  — 

"The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  members 
for  both  houses  shall  remain  as  exercised  at  pres- 
ent." 

The  declaration  of  rights,  prefixed  to  the 
constitution,  contained  the  following  :  — 

"  All  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
,  with  an  attachment  to  the  commu- 
nity, have  the  right  of  suffrage." 

The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  provided 
that  — 

"All  f  the  aire  of  twenty-one  years,  -who 

have  I :i  inhabitants  of  any  one  county  within  the 

State  ;  iths  immediately  preceding  the  day 

of  any  shall  have  paid  public  taxes, 

shati  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Hon 

l  county  in  which  they  resi  le." 

The  constitution  of  Georgia  declared  that  — 

"']i,  if  the  members  of  both  branches  of 

the  G  smbly  shall  be  citizens  and   inhabi- 

tants of  thi  Si  Lte,  and  shall  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one  year-,  and  have  paid  tax  for  the  year 
preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  resided  six 
months  within  the  enmity." 

The  constitution  of  South  Carolina  provided 
that  — 

"The  qualifications  of  an  elector  shall  be,  every 
free  white  man,  and  no  other  person,  who  acknowl- 


edges the  being  of  a  God,  and  believes  in  a  future 
of  n-wards  ami  punishments,  and  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  hath 
in  inhabitant  and  resident  ill  this  State  for  the 
space  of  one  whole  year  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  election  he  offers  to  give  his  vote  at,  and  hath  a 
freehold  at  least  of  fifty  acres  of  land  or  a  town-lot, 
and   hath  been  legally  seized  and  possessed  of  the 
inic  at  least  six  months  previous  to  such  election, 
or  hath  paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year,  or  was  taxable 

the  present  year,  at  least  six  months  previous  to  the 
said  election,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax  on  fifty  acres 
of  land,  to  the  support  of  this  government,  shall  be  a 
person  qualified  to  vote  for,  and  shall  be  capable  of 
electing,  a  representative  or  representatives." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
overwhelming  array  of  facts,  the  pro-slavery 
democracy  and  purblind  conservatism  of  the 
country  have  suggested  that  the  thought  of  the 

black  man  was  not  present  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  fashioned  these  constitutions  and 
bills  of  rights;  that  they  could  not  have  imag- 
ined that  the  freed  slave  or  his  posterity  would 
have  the  audacity  to  ask  that  they  should  be 
recognized  as  freemen  and  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try :  and  with  unblushing  effrontery  they  have 
made  the  ignorant  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  organized,  not  for  mankind,  but  for 
the  white  man  alone.  The  falsity  of  these  sug- 
gestions is  fully  exposed  by  the  fact  that 
Smith  Carolina  made  the  distinction,  and  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  pressed  it  on 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  but  will  be 
still  more  amply  demonstrated  by  the  facts  I 
shall  hen-after  cite.  In  every  State  but  South 
Carolina,  and  possibly  Virginia  and  Delaware, 
in  which  the  right  of  suffrage  was  regulated  by 
statute,  and  not  by  constitutional  provision,  the 
free  colored  man  at  that  time  was  a  voter.  In 
no  State  constitution  excepl  that  of  South  Car- 
olina, which  was  replete  with  aristocratic  pro- 
visions, was  the  right  of  suffrage  limited  by  ex- 
press terms  to  the  white  man;  consequently 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  trained  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  could  have  failed  to  meet  him  as  a  voter 
at  the  polls.  I  remember  well  to  have  seen 
negroes  at  the  polls  exercising  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  enjoyed  it 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the 
year  1838,  when  the  growing  influence  of  the 
increasing  slave  power  of  the  country,  operat- 
ing on  the  political  condition  of  those  whom  the 
people  had  charged  with  no  such  duty,  de- 
prived colored  men  of  this  right  by  following 
the  example  of  South  Carolina,  and  inserting 
the  word  "  white"  in  the  constitution  of  the 
State.  Similar  action  restricted  their  right  in 
New  York,  making  it  dependent  on  a  property 
qualification,  and  deprived  them  of  it  in  New 
, Jersey  .and  other  States  n.,w  free.    To  her  praise 

be  it"  spoken,  except  in  Connecticut,  which 
State,  in  1*1 7.  in  complaisance  to  South  Caro- 
lina, inserted  the  word  "  white  "  in  her  consti- 
tution, tiny  still  enjoy  the  right  throughout 
New  England,  not  as  a  concession  from  men 
of  modern  days,  but  hereditarily,  from  the 
times  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  were  laid.  Gentlemen  around  me  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  doubtless  well  remem- 
ber the  days  when  the  free  colored  man  voted 
in  their  State.  It  was  only  in  1833  that  he 
was  deprived  of  that  inestimable  right  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  within  her  limits.  That 
the  negro  enjoyed  this  right  in  North  Carolina, 
until  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  same  way,  is 
proven  by  the  following  extract  from  the  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Gaston,  of  that  State,  in  the  State 
vs.  Manual,  which  was  decided  in  1838,  and 
may  be  found  in  4  Devereux  and  Battle's 
North  Carolina  Reports,  page  25  :  — 

"  It  has  boon  said,  that,  before  our  Revolution,  free 
persons  of  color  did  not  exercise  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  the  colonial  Legislature.  How  this 
may  have  been  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to 
ascertain.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  very  few,  if 
any,  could  have  claimed  the  right  of  suffrage  for  a 
reason  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  one 
supposed.  The  principle  of  freehold  suffrage  seems 
to  have  been  brought  over  from  England  with  the 
first  colonists,  and  to  have  been  preserved  almost  in- 
variably in  the  colony  ever  afterward."  .  .  . 
"The  very  Congress  which  framed  our  constitution 
(the  State  constitution  of  1776)  was  chosen  by  free- 
holders. That  constitution  extended  the  elective 
franchise  to  every  freeman  who  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  paid  a  public  tax;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  universal  notoriety  (hat  under  it  free  persons, 
without  regard  to  color,  claimed  and  exercised  the  fran- 
chise until  it  w:ts  taken  from  free  men  of  color,  a  few 
years  since,  by  our  amended  constitution.'''' 

Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1796.    Her  constitution  provided  as  follows :  — 

"  Every  freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upward,  possessing  a  freehold  in  the  county 
wherein  he  may  vote,  and  being  an  inhabitant  of 
this  State,  and  every  freeman  being  an  inhabitant  of 
any  one  county  in  the  State  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
county  in  which  he  may  reside." 

This  constitution,  as  will  be  seen,  endured 
for  forty  yeai's  ;  during  which  the  free  colored 
men  of  the  State  enjoyed  their  political  rights, 
and  exercised,  as  will  appear,  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  upon  public  opinion  and  the 
course  of  legislation. 

In  1834,  a  convention  to  revise  that  consti- 
tution assembled  at  Nashville,  and,  accepting 
the  suggestion  of  South  Carolina,  by  a  vote  of 
33  to  23  limited  the  suffrage  to  free  white  men. 
During  those  forty  years,  free  negroes  had  en- 
joyed a  right  which  made  them  a  power  ;  and 
no  chapter  in  our  history  better  illustrates  the 
value  of  this  power  to  both  races,  or  how  cer- 
tainly great  wrongs  of  this  kind  re-act  and 
punish  the  wrong-doer.  Cave  Johnson  is  a 
name  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
honored  in  Tennessee ;  and  it  was  his  boast 
that  the  free  men  of  color  gave  his  services  to 
the  country  by  electing  him  to  Congress.  On 
page  130.3  of  the  Congressional  Globe  for  the 
session  of  1853-54,  will  be  found  the  following 
statement  of  Hon.  John  Pettit,  of  Indiana, 
made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  May  25, 


1854,  while  discussing  the  suffrage  clause  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill :  — 

"  Many  of  the  States  have  conferred  this  right  (of 
suffrage)  upon  Indians;  and  many,  both  North  and 
South,  have  conferred  it  upon  free  negroes  without 
property.  Old  Cave  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  an  hon- 
ored and  respectable  gentleman,  formerly  l'ostmas- 
ter-General,  and  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
other  House,  told  me  with  his  own  lips  that  the  first 
time  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Tennessee  (in 
1828),  it  was  by  the  votes  of  three  negroes;  and  he 
told  me  how.  Free  negroes  in  Tennessee  were  then 
allowed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  to  vote;  and 
he  was  an  iron  manufacturer,  and  had  a  largo  num- 
ber of  free  negroes  as  well  as  slaves  in  his  employ. 
I  well  recollect  the  number  he  stated.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  free  negroes  in  his  employ  went  to  the 
ballot-box  and  elected  him  to  Congress  the  first  time 
he  was  elected." 

Few  will  now  deny  that  slavery  is  a  curse, 
alike  to  the  master  and  the  servile  race. 
None  will  deny  that  slavery  has  been  a  curse 
to  that  State  in  view  of  the  vast  mineral  re- 
sources of  Tennessee ;  her  fine  natural  sites 
for  great  cities ;  her  capacity  to  feed,  house, 
clothe,  educate,  and  profitably  employ  free 
laborers ;  her  recent  -  history,  the  abundant 
source  of  future  song  and  story ;  the  pious  and 
patriotic  endurance  of  the  brave  and  God-fear- 
ing people  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  State ; 
and  the  perfect  abandon  with  which  their  more 
aristocratic  fellow-citizens  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  State  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
bellion ;  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  loyal 
people  by  the  traitors;  the  horrors  and  the 
heroism  of  the  border  warfare  that  has  desolat- 
ed her  fair  fields,  and  the  rancorous  feuds  and 
intense  hatreds,  which  the  grave  can  only  ex- 
tinguish, that  have  been  engendered  among 
her  people  by  the  war.  And  who,  if  the  ap- 
parently well-founded  tradition  be  true,  that  a 
proposition  to  incorporate  in  her  constitution 
of  1796  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  will  estimate  the 
evil  done  by  the  man  who  thus  decided  that 
momentous  question  ? 

The  history  of  slavery  in  Tennessee,  and 
the  determined  resistance  so  long  made  against 
its  struggles  for  supremacy,  will,  I  am  sure, 
justify  a  brief  digression.  There  were  in  1796, 
it  is  said,  considerably  less  than  five  thousand 
slaves  within  her  limits,  who  had  been  brought 
thither  by  the  earlier  settlers  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  The 
influence  of  the  colored  citizens  is  traceable 
throughout  her  earlier  history.  So  early  as 
1801,  before  she  had  existed  five  years  as  a 
State,  the  Legislature  conferred  the  power  of 
emancipation  upon  the  county  courts  of  the 
State  by  an  act,  the  preamble  to  which  signifi- 
cantly says : 

li  Whereas  the  number  of  petitions  presented  to 
this  Legislature  praying  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
not  only  tends  to  involve  the  State  in  great  evils,  but 
is  also  productive  of  great  expense." 

In  1812,  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
State  for  sale  was  prohibited  by  law.     Yet  in 
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the  twenty  years  between  1700  and  1810,  by 
the  power  of  emigration  from  slave  States 
and  natural  increase,  the  number  swelled  from 
less  than  four  thousand  to  upwards  of  forty-four 

thousand.  This  rapid  increase  of  slave  popu- 
lation alarmed  the  people,  and  emancipation 
societies  were  organized  in  different  parts  of 
the  Siatc.  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered 
on  the  1 7th  of  August,  1816,  by  request  of  one 
of  the>e  societies,  and  repeated  with  its  ap- 
proval on  the  l>t  of  January,  1817,  and  which, 
having  been  printed,  not  anonymously,  but  by 
Heiskell  &  Brown,  was  largely  distrubuted  by 
the  society,  are  before  me.  It  proposes  to 
show,  — 

First,  the  object  or  design  of  the  society. 

Second,  that  the  principles  of  slavery  are 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reve- 
lation. 

Third,  some  of  its  evils,  both  moral  and  po- 
litical. 

Fourth,  that  no  solid  objections  lie  against 
'gradual  emancipation. 

To  show  i  he  freedom  with  which  the  subject 
was  then  discussed,  I  offer  a  brief  extract  >r 
two.  In  those  days  the  people  of  America 
had  not  learned,  nor  did  they  yet  pretend  to 
believe,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  denied  them  the  right  to  think  of  the 
condition  of  any  class  of  suffering  people,  or 
mule  it  a  crime  to  utter  their  convictions  and 
their  philanthropic  emotions.  Thus  this  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Tennessee  says: 

"  Slaverv,  as  it  exists  among  us,  gives  a  master  a 
pvopevtv  in  the  slaves  and  their  descendants  as  much 
as  law  can  give  a  property  in  land,  cattle,  goods,  and 
chattels  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  or* to  be  sold  to  whom,  when,  and  where 
he  pleases,  with  the  descendants  forever.  It  is  true, 
if  the  master  take  away  the  life  of  the  slave  under 
certain  circumstances,  our  laws  pronounce  it  mur- 
der, l'att  the  laws  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  mas- 
ter to  destroy  his  life  by  a  thousand  acts  of  lingering 
cruelry.  lb'  may  starve  him  to  death  by  degrees,  or 
he  may  whip  him  to  death  if  he  only  take  long 
enough  time;  or  he  may  so  unite  the  rigors  of  hard 
labor,  stinted  diet,  and  exposure,  as  to  shorten  life. 
The  laws  watch  against  sudden  murder,  as  if  to 
leave  the  forlorn  wretches  exposed  to  any  slow  death 
that  the  cruelty  and  malignant  passions  of  a  savage 
may  dictate.  Nor  is  there  any  restraint  but  a  sense 
of  pecuniary  loss,  feeble  barrier  against  the  effects 
of  the  malevolent  passions  that  are  known  to  re- 
side in  the  human  heart.  The  most  inhuman  wretch 
may  own  slaves,  us  well  as  the  humane  and  gentle. 
Should  laws  leave  one  human  being  in  the  power  of 
another  to  such  an  extent  V  In  many  countries 
where  Blavery  exists  the  laws  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  tle-y  shall  he  used;  and  that,  too,  in  lands 
which  do  not  boast  either  of  the  light  and  science 
we  enjoy,  or  of  the  liberty  and  equality  which  raise 
us  above  and  distinguish  us  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe." 

Nor  did  tl\i>  movement,  as  appears  at  least 
from  this  address,  contemplate  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Tennessee  alone;  for,  after  alluding 
to  the  great  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  it  says: 

"  On  the  certainty  of  the  uneliangeableness  of 
these  truths,  we  justify  our  separation  from  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Great  Britain.  For  the  defence  and  cn- 
joyment  of  these  principles  our  fathers  willingly  met 
death,  and  surrendered  their  lives  martyrs.  They 
bequeathed  them  to  us  as  the  greatest  of  human  leg- 
acies. Vet  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  these  self-evident  maxims. 
Every  line  of  our  history,  every  battle  in  our  strug- 
•  r  independence,  every  anniversary  of  our  na- 
tional birth,  condemns  the  principles  of  slavery,  and 
fixes  on  us  the  charge  of  glaring  inconsistency;  and 
every  law  passed  by  Legislatures  in  favor  of  slavery 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  Let  us  willingly  do  that  which  we 
justly  blame  Great  Britain  for  refusing  to  do  until 
force'd;  namely,  acknowledge  the  riyhts  of  men,  and 
give,  in  a  suitable  way,  more  than  one  million  and  a 
half  of  people  to  enjoy  these  sacred  riyhts." 

In  1884,  when  the  convention  to  revise  the 
Constitution  assembled,  the  slaves  in  the  State 
numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  power  of  the  slave  oligarchy 
had  increased,  and  opposition  to  the  institution 
had,  perhaps,  become  less  powerful.  But  in 
the  first  week  of  the  convention,  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  emancipation  were  presented 
from  the  citizens  of  Maury  county,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  others  from  Robertson,  Lin- 
coln, Bedford,  Overton,  Roane,  Rhea,  Knox, 
Monroe,  McMinn,  Blount,  Sevier,  Cocke,  Jef- 
ferson, Greene,  and  Washington,  many  of  the 
signers  being  slaveholders,  and  all  praying  that 
all  the  slaves  should  be  made  free  by  the  year 
18GG.  By  an  unforeseen  process  the  prayer  of 
those  petitioners  will  be  granted,  though  the 
convention  to  which  they  addressed  their  prayer 
gave  an  unfavorable  response,  and,  as  if  in  de- 
rision of  the  petitioners,  attempted  to  fasten 
his  shackles  more  firmly  on  the  slave.  God, 
whose 

"  Ways  seem  dark,  but,  soon  or  late, 
They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day," 

in  His  infinite  mercy  and  wisdom,  has  in  this 
respect  reversed  the  decrees  of  man.  Well 
for  Tennessee  and  her  bleeding  people  would 
it  have  been  had  the  members  of  that  conven- 
tion bowed  reverently  to  His  will,  as  did  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates.  ;md  so  worded  the  instrument  they 
fashioned  that  it  would  not  have  informed  pos- 
teritv  that  so  odious  an  institution  as  slavery 
had  ever  been  tolerated  by  the  State. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  session.  Mat- 
thew Stephenson,  a  farmer  of  Washington 
county,  a  native  of  Rockingham  comity.  Vir- 
ginia, moved  "that  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
one  from  each  congressional  district,  lie  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  designating  some  period  from  which  slavery 
shall  not  be  tolerated  in  this  State,  and  that  all 
memorials  on  that  subject  that  have  or  may  be 
presented  to  the  convention  be  referred  to  said 
committee  to  consider  and  report  thereon;" 
which  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  20,  was 
laid  on  the  table  on  1st  of  January,  1S35. 

This  action  of  the  convention  was  not  read- 
ily acquiesced  in  by  the  people;  and  to  avert 
popular  indignation,  it  was  ''resolved  that  a 
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committee  of  three,  one  from  each  division  of 
the  State,  be  appointed  to  draft  the  reasons 
that  governed  this  convention  in  declining  to 
act  upon  the  memorials  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery." The  address  prepared  by  the  committee 
appointed  under  this  resolution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  or  apologize  for  slavery ;  does 
not  deny  that  it  is  a  great  wrong ;  speaks  of 
"  the  unenviable  condition  of  the  slave ; "  of 
slavery  as  "unlovely  in  all  its  aspects,"  and 
deplores  "  the  bitter  draught  the  slave  is 
doomed  to  drink."  It  rests  the  defence  of  the 
convention  on  other'grounds  than  divine  sanc- 
tion of  this  monstrous  wrong,  this  hideous  out- 
rage upon  every  precept  of  Christianity,  this 
violation  of  every  clause  of  the  decalogue.  It 
puts  its  defence  on  the  ground  of  policy,  and 
asserts  that  a  constitutional  provision  looking 
to  gradual  emancipation  would  deplete  the 
State  of  its  laborers ;  that  men  would  hurry 
their  slaves  into  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  or  Arkansas,  where  they  would 
be  less  kindly  treated  than  in  Tennessee,  and 
where  the  prospects  of  ultimate  emancipation 
would  be  more  remote.  This  address  to  the 
people  of  Tennessee  admonishes  us  of  the  pe- 
rennial fountain  of  evil  they  would  inflict  on 
the  people  of  the  insurgent  district  who  would 
doom  the  more  than  three  million  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  people  of  color,  dwell- 
ing within  its  limits,  to  that  dubious  measure 
of  freedom  enjoyed  by  men  to  whom  political 
rights  are  denied,  by  the  following  pointed  pas- 
sage: — 

"  The  condition  of  a  free  man  of  color,  surrounded 
by  persons  of  a  different  caste  and  complexion,  is 
the  most  forlorn  and  wretched  that  can  be  imagined. 
He  is  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his  nativity;  he  is  an 
outcast  in  the  place  of  his  residence ;  he  has  scarcely 
a  motive  to  prompt  him  to  virtuous  action,  or  to 
stimulate  him  to  honorable  exertions.  At  every 
turn  and  corner  of  the  walks  of  life  he  is  beset  with 
temptations,  strong,  nay,  almost  irresistible,  to  the 
force  of  which  in  most  cases  he  may  be  expected  to- 
yield,  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  that  he 
will  be  degraded,  despised,  and  trampled  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  community.  When  the  free  man  of 
color  is  oppressed  by  the  proud,  or  circumvented  by 
the  cunning,  or  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he  has 
reposed  confidence,  do  the  laws  of  the  land  afford 
him  more  than  a  nominal  protection?  Denied  his 
oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  unable  to  call  any  of  his 
own  color  to  be  witnesses,  if  the  injsry  he  complains 
of  has  been  committed  by  a  white  man,  how  many 
of  his  wrongs  must  remain  unredressed;  how  many 
of  his  rights  be  violated  with  impunity;  how  poor 
a  boon  does  he  receive  when  he  is  receiving  freedom, 
if  what  he  receives  can  be  called  by  that  name! 
Unenviable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  slave,  unlovely 
as  slavery  is  in  all  its  aspects,  bitter  as  the  draught 
may  be  that  the  slave  is  doomed  to  drink,  neverthe- 
less his  condition  is  better  than  the  condition  of  the 
free  man  of  color  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of 
white  men  with  whom  he  has  no  common  interest, 
no  fellow-feeling,  no  equality." 

And  it  speaks  to  such  with  more  pertinency 
than  it  did  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
when  it  says,  — 

"What,  then,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity, with  such  a  multitude  of  human  beings 
turned  loose  in  society,  with  all  the  habits,  morals, 


and  manners  of  the  slave,  with  only  the  name  and 
nomintil  privileges,  but  without  any  of  the  real  blessings 
of  liberty,  or  the  recti  privileges  of  the  freeman  t 
Would  not  two  distinct  classes  of  people  in  the  same 
community  array  themselves  againt  each  other  in 
perpetual  hostility  and  mutual  distrust?  Would 
not  the  constant  collision  that  would  take  place  be- 
tween them  produce  a  feverish  excitement,  alike 
destructive  to  the  happiness  of  both  parties?  Would 
not  the  condition  of  free  people  of  color,  under  the 
operation  of  the  causes  already  enumerated,  be  more 
wretched  than  the  condition  of  the  slaves?  Would 
not  the  white  portion  of  the  community  be  more  insecure 
with  such  a  multitude  among  them,  who  had  no  common 
interest  with,  no  bond  of  union  to,  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity with  whom  they  were  mixed,  and  yet  from  whom 
they  were  forever  separated  by  a  mark  of  distinction 
that  time  itself  could  not  wear  away?  The  people  of 
color,  numerous  as  they  would  be,  with  no  kindred 
feeling  to  unite  them  to  that  part  of  the  community, 
whom  they  would  both  envy  and  hate,  would,  never- 
theless, have  at  their  command  a  portion  of  physical 
strength  that  might  and  probably  would  be  wielded 
to  the  worst  purposes.  They  would  look  across  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  there  they 
would  see  in  a  state  of  servitude  a  people  of  their 
own  color  and  kindred,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
by  the  strong  bonds  of  consanguinity,  and  with 
whom  they  could  make  a  common  cause,  and  would 
they  not  be  strongly  tempted  to  concert  plans  with 
them  to  exterminate  the  white  man  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country?  They  would  then  possess  the 
means  of  consulting  together,  of  co-operating  with 
each  other,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  they  would 
be  animated  by  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart  that 
impels  to  action." 

Our  millions  will  not  look  across  the  bound- 
ary and  behold  a  people  of  their  color  and 
kindred  in  bondage.  In  all  the  States  of  Cen- 
tral America,  as  in  Mexico,  the  colored  man  is 
not  only  free,  but  a  citizen  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  according  to  any  man 
under  his  Government.  But  on  this  point  I 
shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  hereafter. 

How  blinded  by  the  pride  of  caste  were  the 
authors  of  the  address  from  which  I  make 
these  extracts !  How  fatally  did  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  God  had  made  all  nations  of 
one  blood !  It  was  not  necessary  that  Ten- 
nessee should  expatriate  her  laborers,  or  main- 
tain slavery,  or  create  in  her  midst  so  danger- 
ous a  class.  It  was  open  to  that  convention  to 
avoid  the  great  iniquity,  which,  it  appeal's,  a 
majority  of  its  members  had  predetermined, 
namely,  the  deprivation  of  the  free  colored 
man  of  the  political  rights  he  had  enjoyed  for 
forty  years,  and  to  have  maintained  the  exist- 
ing rights  of  those  whose  labor  was  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  State  and  wealth  to  its  peo- 
ple. But  they  had  already  forgotten  the  max- 
ims of  their  fathers ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  we 
do  not  adopt  their  folly  as  our  wisdom.  Let  us 
profit  by  their  sad  experience,  and  be  warned 
by  the  voice  of  Jefferson,  who  exclaimed,  — 

"  With  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be 
loaded,  who,  permitting  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those 
into  despots  and  these  into  enemies  —  destroys  the 
morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  pair  ice  of  the 
other!  " 

And  let  us  remember,  too,  that  a  wiser  than 
he  has  said,  — 
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"  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decree*, 
tnii!  write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribe  i: 
to  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  take 
away  the  right  from  the  poor." 

But  plausible  as  were  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  this  address,  its  authors  did  DOt  intimate  to 
the  people  that  even  they  doubted  that  the 
great  wrong  of  slavery  would  soon  disappear; 
and,  as  appears  by  pages  92  and  [)3  of  the 
Journal,  they  further  said, — 

"  Rut  the  friends  of  humanity  need  not  despair  ; 
the  memorialists  need  not  dread  that  slavery  will  be 
lual  in  our  highly  favored  country."  '..... 
••  under  the  approving  smile  of  Seaven,  and  the  fos- 
tering care  "f  Providence,  slavery  will  yet  be  extin- 
guished in  a  way  that  will  work  no  evil'  to  the  white 
man,  while  it  produces  the  happiest  effects  upon  the 

whole  African  race."      "  Let   it  be  re- 

membered  that  there  is  an  appropriate  time  for  every 
workbt  >■  Uh  tin  sun.  and  a  premature  attempt  to  do 
any  work,  particularly  any  great  work,  seldom  fails 
to  prevent  success.  A  premature  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  sick  man  to  leave  his  lied  and  his  chamber 
would  inevitably  prolong  his  disease,  or  perhaps  place 
it  beyond  the  power  of  medicine.  A  similar  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  poor  man  to  place  himself  in  a  state 
of  independence,  by  engaging  in  some  plausible  but 
imprudent  speculation,  would  probably  involve  him 
in  embarrassment  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself  throughout  the  whole  remaining  portion  of 
his  life.  So  a  premature  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  slaverv  would 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  postponing  to  a  far  dis- 
tant dav  the  accomplishment  of  an  event  devoutly 
and  ardently  desired  by  the  wise  and  the  good  in 
every  part  of  our  beloved  country.'' 

The  sophisms  of  this  report  were  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  notice.  Stout  old  Mat- 
thew Stephenson,  (for  he  was  then  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  ape.)  sustained  by  several  of 
his  associates,  caused  their  protest  to  be  enter- 
ed on  the  Journals.  They  said,  among  other 
things,  — 

"  We  believe  the  principles  assumed  in  the  report, 
and  the  arguments  used  in  their  support,  are  in  their 
tendency  subversive  to  the  true  principles  of  repub- 
licanism, and  before  we  can  consistently  give  them 
our  unqualified  assent  we  must  renounce  the  doc- 
trine that  '  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights:  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.'  Above  all,  we  believe  the 
report  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  land,  the  precepts  and 
maxim-  of  which  are  found  in  the  Bible.  One  of  its 
.  '  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you.  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  Now,  to  apply 
this  golden  rule  to  the  case  of  master  and  the  slave, 
we  have  just  to  placeeach  in  the  other's  stead,  then 
ask  th  honestly,  '  What  would   I   that  my 

servant,  thus  placed  in  power,  should  do  unto  me?'  " 

'•  Hut  we  are  told  nature  has  placed  on  the  man  of 
color  a  mark  of  distinction  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstance-  can  obliterate. 

"  We  admit  the  fact,  but  are  nevertheless  unable  to 
perceive  in  that  a  good  return  for  denying  /<>  him  the 
common  right  of  man.  The  words  of  eternal  truth 
are,  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  the  undersigned,  in  the 
language  of  Cowper,  are  unwilling  to  '  find  their  fel- 
low-creature guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  their 
own;'  nor  can  we  admit  as  just  the  rule  that  would 
assign  to  men  their  rights   according  to  the   different 


shades  of  color.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned, 
all  the  evils  so  strikingly  and  so  eloquently  portrayed 
in  the  report,  respecting  the  free  people  of  color 
while  among  us,  apply  with  equal,  nay,  with  greater 
force  to  the  same  people  while  in  slavery,  unless,  in- 
deed, slavery  gives  dignity  to  man.  And  although 
the  memorialists  do  not  hint  at  retaining  the  people 
of  color  among  us  when  free,  but  ask  that  some 
means  be  devised  for  their  removal;  nor  would  the 
undersigned  be  understood  as  advocating  any  system 
of  emancipation  unconnected  with  or  without  a  view 
to  their  colonization;  yet  we  believe  they  would  be 
happier  and  safer  subjects  of  our  Government  as  free 
men  than  as  slaves.  As  we  hold  it  wise  policy  in  every 
Governmt  ni  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  its   'subjects  to 

Support,  <b  fend,  and  pi  rjxtwtte  its  liri/  institutions,  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  would  desire  the  per- 
manent existence  if  that  Government  which  denied  to 
them  all  the  rights  of  freemen  t  Solomon,  in  his  wis- 
dom, has  said,  '  Oppression  makes  a  wise  man 
mad.'  " 

Dr.  Joseph  Kincaid,  of  Bedford  county,  a 
native  of  Madison  county.  Kentucky,  also  pre- 
pared a  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
address,  and  caused  it  to  be  entered  on  the 
Journals.  From  that  protest  I  make  but  the 
ibllowing  extract : — 

"  Can  the  free  man  of  color  be  torn  from  his  wife 
and  family  and  driven  in  chains  to  a  foreign  land  and 
there  sold  in  the  market  like  a  dumb  brute  to  him 
who  will  give  the  greatest  sum  for  him,  though  his 
heart  bleeds  and  bosom  yearns  with  bowels  of  com- 
passion  and  paternal  tenderness  for  the  wife  and 
children  of  his  bosom,  who  are  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh?  He  cannot.  Or  can  the  children 
of  the  fond  mother  be  torn  from  her  bosom  while  her 
heart  is  wrung  with  distress,  and  she  agonizes  in  de- 
spair and  mourns  for  them,  and  will  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not?  This  cannot  be  done.  Then 
does  this  not  sweeten  the  'draught'  which  the  free 
man  of  color  daily  drinks?  Most  iadubitablv  it  does. 
Are  these  blessings  secured  to  the  slave?  We  have 
seen  they  are  not.  What  is  it,  then,  which  consti- 
tutes the  situation  of  the  slave  better  than  that  of  the 
free  man  of  color  ?  Does  the  superior  happiness  and 
comfort  ot  the  slave  over  that  of  the  free  man  of 
color  consist  in  the  amount  of  bread  and  meat  which 
he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  master  to  subsist  him, 
which  he  has  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the  pro- 
curing of?  The  report  seems  to  predicate  a  good 
portion  of  the  solid  comfort  of  the  slave  upon  the 
daily  rations  which  he  draws  from  his  master's  stores. 
But  this  conclusion  the  undersigned  cannot  sub- 
scribe to;  as  an  American  citizen  he  would  put  a 
higher  estimate  upon  the  liberty  which  is  enjoyed 
even  by  the  free  man  of  color.  What!  will  it*  be 
said  that  his  righta,  privileges  and  happiness  shall  be 
balanced  in  the  scale  against  the  allowance  of  coarse 
fare  which  is  given  for  daily  subsistence  to  the  slave, 
and  the  tattered  garments  that  are  furnished  him  to 
defend  his  body  against  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  chains  with  which  he  may  be  bound  in 
order  to  send  him  to  a  foreign  market?  Monstrous 
doctrine!  Cannot  the  free  man  of  color,  with  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  one-sixth  part  of  his  time,  pro- 
cure as  ample  a  supplv  of  food  and  raiment  as  is 
furnished  the  slave?  Yea,  and  can  he  not  then  sit 
down  under  his  own  vine,  in  the  bosom  of  Ins  family, 
and  enjoy  it,  and  there  shall  '  be  none  to  disturb  or 
make  him  afraid  '  ?  " 

Nor  did  the  controversy  end  here  ;  for  the 
committee  made  a  supplementary  report,  and 
true-hearted  old  Matthew  Stephenson  and  his 
associates  entered  their  second  protest  on  the 
journal  of  the  convention. 
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In  drawing  the  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  free  man  of  color,  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  majority  of  the  convention  evidently 
had  to  view  what  they  intended  to  make  his 
future  and  not  his  past  condition  in  that  State  ; 
for  the  convention,  instead  of  providing  tor  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  threw  around  that  institu- 
tion an  additional  safeguard  by  providing  that 
"  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  owner  or  owners  ;  "  and 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  23,  changed  the  language  of 
the  clause  regulating  the  elective  franchise  from 
"  freemen,"  as  it  had  stood  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State,  to  "  free  white  men,"  since 
which  time  the  negrp  has  had  no  voice  or  share 
in  the  management  of  the  public  aifairs  of  that 
State.  Thus  South  Carolina  triumphed  over 
freedom  in  Tennessee. 

But  to  return  to  my  line  of  argument,  having 
wandered  too  far  in  this  interesting  digression. 

Ample  as  this  is,  we  do  not  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
and  of  the  Convention  for  framing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  pi-ovisions 
of  the  several  State  constitutions,  for  all  the 
proof  the  men  of  that  period  left  that  they 
recognized  the  right  of  man,  by  reason  of  bis 
manhood,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  A  long  and  uniform  course  of 
legislation,  relating  to  and  regulating  territory 
stretching  from  the  lakes  southward  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  confirms  the  fact.  Congress,  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  twice  provided 
for  the  government  of  Territories,  and  under 
our  present  Constitution  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  much  more  frequently.  The 
distinguished  men  who  occupied  seats  in  those 
bodies  prior  to  1812  had  not  been  enlightened 
by  the  sibylline  mysteries  given  to  the  world 
in  the  celebrated  letter  of  General  Cass  to  Mr. 
Nicholson,  nor  by  the  doctrine  of  "  popular 
sovereignty"  so  persistently  reiterated  by  Doug- 
las as  his  "  great  doctrine  ;"  nor  by  Calhoun's 
theory,  which  was  finally  accepted  as  the  car- 
dinal, if  not  the  sole  doctrine  of  Democratic 
faith,  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  borne,  on  land  or  sea,  carries 
with  it  and  protects  human  slavery,  as  an- 
nounced by  Toombs  in  his  Boston  address  of 
January  24,  1856.  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Congress,  alike  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  legislate  for  the  Territories  and 
provide  governments  for  their  regulation.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  temporary  government  of  territory 
ceded  by  the  individual  States  to  the  United 
States,  adopted  April  23,  1784,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  by 
the  "  free  males  of  full  age  ;"  and  the  famous 
Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  which  repeals  the  resolutions  of  1784, 
and  the  salient  point  of  which  was  known  first 
as  the  "  Jefferson  proviso,"  and  later,  in  con- 


nection with  the  Oregon  struggle,  as  the 
"  Wilmot  proviso,"  vested  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  "free  male  inhabitants  of  lull  age," 
with  a  certain  freehold  qualification.  This 
Ordinance  was  re-enacted  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  August  7,  1789;  and  in  this 
respect  was  the  precedent  for  every  subsequent 
territorial  act  passed  until  1812.  The  several 
acts  passed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  date  were  as  follows :  — 

Under  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  that  of 
April  23,  1784,  "for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by 
the  individual  States  to  the  United  States;" 
and  that  of  July  13,  1787,  "for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio." 

And  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  : — 

The  act  of  August  7,  1789,  already  referred 
to  as  re-enacting  the  Ordinance  of  1787  ; 

The  act  of  May  26,  1790,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  river  Ohio,  under  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organ- 
ized; 

The  act  of  April  7,  1798,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  in  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory ; 

The  act  of  May  7, 1800,  establishing  Indiana 
Territory ; 

The  act  of  March  26,  1804,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  which  provided  for  a  legis- 
lative council,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  not  for  an 
elective  Legislature,  as  did  all  the  rest; 

The  act  of  January  11,  1805,  lor  the  govern- 
ment of  Michigan  Territory  ; 

The  act  of  March  2,  1805,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Orleans ;  and 

The  act  of  February  3,  1809,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Illinois  Territory ; 

And  in  no  one  of  these  ten  acts  was  any  re- 
striction placed  on  the  right  of  suffrage  by  rea- 
son of  the  color  of  the  citizen.  In  none  of 
them  was  the  word  "  white  "  used  to  limit  the 
right  to  suffrage. 

The  next  territorial  act  was  that  of  June  4, 
1812,  providing  for  the  government  of  Missouri 
Territory.  More  than  twenty-two  years  had 
then  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  men  who  had  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence and  fashioned  our  institutions  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  truths  they  had 
declared,  and  who  during  this  long  period, 
more  than  the  average  active  life  of  a  genera- 
tion, had  resisted  the  aristocratic  and  strife- 
engendering  demands  of  South  Carolina,  were 
rapidly  passing,  indeed  most  of  them  had 
passed,  from  participation  in  public  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  slavery  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  unhappy  compromise  of  the  Constitution 
conceded  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by 
which  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
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persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit"  was  permitted  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years.  Meanwhile,  too,  the 
people  of  the  country,  enjoying  unmeasured 
ami  unanticipated  prosperity,  forgot  that  "eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  that 
"power  is  ever  stealing  from  the  many  to  the 
few;"  and  proud  of  their  own  achievements, 
began  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  ignorant 
laborers  they  owned  or  employed,  and  their 
kindred  newly  imported  fVoui  the  coast  of 
Africa;  and  began  that  long  and  rapid  scries 
of  concessions  to  the  fell  spirit  of  slavery  which 
made  the  present  war  inevitable,  if  free  labor 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work  were  to  be  maintained  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  adoption  of  the 
territorial  bill  of  1812,  South  Carolina  and 
slavery  triumphed  over  freedom  and  the  more 
powerful  North,  and  the  word  "white,"  re- 
jected in  1778  and  thenceforth,  was  now  insert- 
ed in  the  clause  regulating  suffrage  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  a  Territory. 

Successful  resistance  to  that  innovation  on 
well-established  precedent  would  have  secured 
freedom  to  Missouri,  and  in  all  probability 
averted  the  border  wars  of  Kansas  and  the 
grander  controversy  in  which  we  an;  engaged, 
and  of  which  the  Kansas  feuds  were  but  the 
sure  precursor. 

Can  any  candid  man,  in  the  face  of  this 
mass  of  concurrent  evidence,  assert  that  the 
fathers  of  our  Government  Ibund  in  the  fact  of 
color  cause  for  the  denial  of  citizenship  and  the 
exercise  of  suffrage  to  any  freeman  ?  But 
more  and  if  possible  more  pregnant  proof  on 
the  point  exists;  not  only  did  they  assert  the 
right  of  negroes  to  suffrage  by  rejecting  the 
proposition  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress 
for  training  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  pro- 
tect it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  confirm  it  by  twelve  territorial  laws  ;  but, 
as  I  shall  proceed  "to  show,  they,  by  express 
treaty  stipulation,  first  with  France  and  again 
with  Spain,  guarantied  them  '•  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  "free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  which  they  professed."  To  show  how 
unqualifiedly  this  was  done  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  beg  leave  to  read 
a  brief  extract  from  that  most  interesting  and 
instructive  pamphlet,"  The  Emancipated  Slave 
Face  to  Face  with  his  Old  Master,"  by  J.  Mc- 
Kaye,  special  commissioner  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Freedmen's  Inquiry 
Commission  : 

"  The  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississipi,  from  an  early 

f>erio<l  of  its  settlement,  contained  a  proportionately 
arge  free  colore  1  population.  In  1803,  when  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  the  State  <>f  Louisiana  forms  a  part 
was  ceded  by  the  French  republic  to  the  United 
States,  these  free  colored  men  were  already  quite 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property.  They  were  not  only  as  \~we  as 
any  other  portion"  of  the  population,  but  in  general 


as  well  educated  and  intelligent.  Many  of  them 
were  the  children  of  the  early  white  settlers,  and  had 
always  enjoyed  a  certain  social  as  well  as  civil 
equality.  As  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights 
under  "the  old  Spanish  ana  French  regimes,  neither 
white  nor  black  settlers  ever  had  much  experience; 
consequently  there  had  never  arisen  among  them 
much  question  of  these  rights,  or  as  to  whom  they 
belonged.  The  French  republic,  founded  on  '  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,'  had  not  yet  quite  forgotten  the 
import  of  these  words,  and  hence  caused  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  of  cession  a  solemn  stipulation 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"'  AST.  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  shall  lie  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
the  religion  which  they  profess.'  " 

The  Floridas,  though  less  populous  than  the 
Louisiana  territory,  had  quite  as  large  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  negroes  and  mulattoes 
among  their  population.  By  the  treaty  of 
February  22,  1819,  with  Spain,  she  ceded  to 
the  United  States  "  all  the  territories  which 
belong  to  her,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of  East  and 
West  Floridas."  The  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  his  Cath- 
olic Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  by  treaty 
shall  he  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

My  proposition  is,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  instituted  to  secure  the 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  men  of  one  race  only  ; 
and  I  know  not  wdiere  to  look  for  evidence 
that  would  strengthen  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  mass  of  proof  I  have  thus  adduced,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  the  action  of  the  framers  of 
all  the  State  constitutions  but  one,  of  the  Con- 
gress for  framing  Articles  of  Confederation,  of 
the  Convention  for  framing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  acts  of  Congress  in  un- 
broken series  throughout  the  active  life  of  a 
generation,  and  the  solemn  obligations  assumed 
by  the  executive  department  of  the  National 
Government  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  If  other  source  of  proof  there  be, 
it  can  only  serve  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  ev- 
ery State  save  South  Carolina,  and  possibly 
Virginia  and  Delaware, — in  which  two  States 
the  question  of  Buffrage  was  regulated  by  stat- 
ute and  not  by  Constitutional  provision,  —  ne- 
groes  participated  in  constituting  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  voted  for  members  of  the  State 
conventions  to  which  the  question  of  its  rati- 
fication was  submitted;  and  as  that  Constitu- 
tion contains  no  clause  which  expressly  or  by 
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implication  deprives  them  of  the  protecting 
power  and  influence  of  the  instrument  they 

participated  in  creating,  I  may  well  say  that 
to  secure  internal  peace  by  the  establishment 
of  political  homogeneity,  and  perpetuate  it  by 

the  abolition  of  political  classes  and  castes 
whose  conflicting  rights  and  interests  will  pro- 
voke incessant  agitation,. And  ever  and  anon, 
as  the  oppressed  may  lie  inspired  by  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  Government  or 
goaded  by  wrongs,  excite  armed  insurrection, 
we  need  adopt  no  new  theory,  but  accept  the 
principles  of  our  lathers,  and  administer  in 
good  faith  to  all  men  the  institutions  they 
founded  on  them. 

As  a  step  to  this,  my  amendment  proposes, 
not  that  the  entire  mass  of  people  of  African 
descent,  whom  our  laws  and  customs  have  de- 
graded and  brutalized,  shall  be  immediately 
clothed  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It 
proposes  only  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage, 
inestimable  to  all  men,  to  those  who  may  be 
so  far  fitted  by  education  for  its  judicious  ex- 
ercise as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the 
brave  men,  who  in  the  name  of  law  and  lib- 
erty, and  in  the  hope  of  leaving  their  children 
heirs  to  both,  have  welcomed  the  baptism  of 
battle  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  are  embraced  by  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee.  This, 
I  admit,  will  be  an  entering  wedge,  by  the  aid 
of  which,  in  a  brief  time,  the  whole  mass  im- 
proved, enriched,  and  enlightened  by  the  fast- 
coming  and  beneficent  providences  of  God,  will 
be  qualified  for  and  permitted  to  enjoy  those 
rights  by  which  they  may  protect  themselves, 
and  aid  in  giving  to  all  others  that  near  ap- 
proach to  exact  justice  which  we  hope  to  at- 
tain from  the  intelligent  exercise  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  submission  of  all  trials  of  law 
in  which  a  citizen  may  be  interested  to  the  de- 
cision of  his  peers  as  jurors. 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  but  one  specific 
pledge  to  my  constituents  other  than  that  which 
promised  to  vote  away  the  last  dollar  from  each 
man's  coffer  and  the  last  able-bodied  son  from 
his  hearth-side,  if  they  should  be  needed  for  the 
effectual  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  that 
is,  that  I  will  in  their  behalf  consent  to  no 
proposed  system  of  reconstruction  which  shall 
place  the  loyal  men  of  the  insurrectionary  dis- 
trict under  the  unbridled  control  of  the  wicked 
and  heartless  traitors  who  have  involved  us  in 
this  war,  and  illustrated  their  barbarity  by  the 
fiendish  cruelties  they  have  practised  on  their 
loyal  neighbors,  negro  soldiers,  and  unhappy 
prisoners  of  war;  and  to  that  pledge,  God 
helping  me,  I  mean  to  prove  faithful.  The 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
demand  this  much  at  our  hands.  The  logic 
of  our  institutions,  the  principles  of  the  men  who 
achieved  our  independence  and  who  framed 
those  institutions,  alike  impel  us  to  this  course, 
as  necessary  as  it  will  be  wise  and  just. 

Let  us  meet  the  question  fairly.  Do  our  in- 
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solutions  rest  on  eomplexional  differences? 
Can  we  cement  and  perpetuate  them  by  sur- 
rendering the  patriots  of  the  insurgent  district, 
shorn  of  all  political  power,  into  the  hands  of 
the  traitors  whom  we  propose  to  propitiate  In- 
such  a  sacrifice  of  faith  and  honor?  Did  God 
ordain  our  country  for  a  single  race  of  men  ? 
Is  there  reason  why  the  intelligent,  wealthy, 
loyal  man  ot  color  shall  stand  apart,  abased, 
on  election-day,  while  his  ignorant,  intemper- 
ate, vicious,  and  disloyal  white  neighbor  par- 
ticipates in  making  laws  for  his  government  V 
What  is  the  logic  that  denies  to  a  son  the  right 
to  vote  with  or  against  his  father,  because  it 
has  pleased  Heaven  that  he  should  partake 
more  largely  of  his  mother's  than  of  that  fath- 
er's complexion  ?  And  is  it  not  known  to  all 
of  us  that  well-nigh  forty  per  cent  of  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  South  are  children  of  white 
fathers,  who,  after  we  subjugate  them,  will,  with 
professions  of  loyalty  only  iip-deep,  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  reconstructed  States  ? 
Shall  he,  though  black  as  ebony  be  his  skin, 
who  by  patient  industry,  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  unvarying  good  habits,  has  accumulated 
property  on  which  he  cheerfully  pays  taxes, 
be  denied  the  right  of  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  to"  whose  support  and  welfare 
he  thus  contributes,  while  the  idle,  reckless, 
thriftless  man  of  fairer  complexion  shall  vote 
away  his  earnings  and  trifle  with  his  life  or 
interests  as  a  juror?  Shall  the  brave  man 
who  has  perilled  life,  and  mayhap  lost  limb, 
who  has  endured  the  dangers  of  the  march, 
the  camp,  and  the  bivouac,  in  defence  of  our 
Constitution  and  laws,  be  denied  their  protec- 
tion, while  the  traitors,  in  the  conquest  of  whom 
he  assisted,  enjoy  those  rights,  and  use  them  as 
instruments  for  his  oppression  and  degradation? 
Shall  he  who,  in  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment, may  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  finds  his  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  history  and  political  philosophy, 
whose  integrity  is  undoubted,  whose  means  are 
ample,  be  voiceless  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, and  read  only  to  learn  that  the  people  of 
free  and  enlightened  America,  among  whom 
his  lot  has  been  cast,  sustain  the  only  Govern- 
ment which  punishes  a  race  because  God  in  his 
providence  gave  it  a  complexion  which  its  un- 
happy members  would  not  have  accepted  had 
it  been  submitted  to  their  choice  or  volition  ? 
And  can  he  who  will  answer  these  questions 
affirmatively  believe  that  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men  to  secure  their  rights,  that 
they  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  peo- 
ple, when  any  government  becomes  destruct- 
ive of  their  rights,  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and 
establish  a  new  government  ?  Sir,  our  hope 
for  peace,  while  we  attempt  to  govern  two-fifths 
of  the  people  of  one-half  of  our  country  in  vio- 
lation of  these  fundamental  principles,  will  be 
idle  as  the  breeze  of  summer  or  the  dreams  of 
the  opium-eater. 
In  this  connection  let  me  call  the  attention 
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of  the  House  to  a  feet  to  which  I  have  already 
invited  that  of  many  members  and  othe/  dis- 
tingnished  gentlemen.  By  the  census  of  I860, 
it  appears  that  South  Carolina  had  but  291,- 
300  white  inhabitants,  and  412,408  colored. 
Among  the  former  we  have  no  reason  to  know 
or  believe  that,  since  the  death  of  Pettigrew, 
there  is  a  single  loyal  man:  while  the  latter, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  are  all  as  loyal  as 
Robert  Small,  the  patriot  pilot  of  Charleston 
harbor.  Are  we  in  declare  that  one  white 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  is  entitled  t<>  more 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  than  two 
citizens  of  a  Northern  State;  and  are  the  291,- 
300  to  be  vested  with  the  absolute  government 
of  703,708?      Is  the  entire  loyalty  of  that  State 

to  be  confided  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cha- 
grined and  humiliated,  but  unconverted  and 

devilish,  traitors  of  the  State  that  engendered 
and  inaugurated  this  bloody  rebellion  ?  And 
shall  they  who  have  fought  tor  OUT  flag,  shel- 
tered our  soldiers  when  Hying  from  loathsome 
prisons,  guided  them  through  hidden  paths  by 
night,  saving  them  from  starvation  by  sharing 
with  them  their  poor  and  scanty  food,  and  whose 
unceasing  prayer  to  God  has  been  for  our  tri- 
umph, be  handed  over  to  the  lash,  the  iron  col- 
lar, and  the  teeth  of  the  bloodhound,  to  gratify 
our  pride  of  race  and  propitiate  our  malignant 
foes? 

Again,  the  census  shows  that  Mississippi,  in 
I860"  had  but  350,901  white  inhabitants,  ami 
437,4i»t  colored.  Disloyalty  was  almost  as  prev- 
alent among  the  white  men  of  Mississippi  as 
among  those  of  South  Carolina;  but  who  has 
heard  from  traveller,  correspondent,  returning 
soldier,  or  other  person,  that  he  has  found  a 
colored  traitor  within  the  limits  of  that  State  ? 
And  shall  we,  ignoring  our  theory  that  "  gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,"  say  to  the  majority  in 
these  States,  •■  Stand  back!  time  and  labor 
cannot  qualify  you  to  take  care  of  yourselves? 
We  spurn  you  for  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered our  cause,  and  hand  you  over  to  the 
degradation,  the  unrequited  toil,  the  slow  but 
and  cruel  extermination  which  your  op- 
pressors  in  their  pride  and  madness  will  provide 
for  you  ?" 

And  mark  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  how 
nearly  the  races  are  balanced  in  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In  Louisiana  there 
are  357,456  whites,  and  :»50,546  colored  peo- 
Of  whites,  in  Georgia,  there  are .. a!)l, 5f>ti, 
,of  colored  people,  there  are  465,736.  In 
Alabama  the  whites  number  526,271,  while 
there  are.  of  colored,  137,930.  And,  in  Flor- 
ida, there  is  the  same  near  approach  to  equality 
of  numbers;  the  white  population  being  77,- 
7  17.  and  the  colored,  62,677.  Are  these  people, 
by  our  decree,  to  remain  dumb  and  voiceless  in 
freedom?  They  are  no  longer  slaves.  War 
and  the  high  prerogative  of  the  President, 
called  into  exercise  by  the  war,  have  made 
them  tree.  Will  you  inflict  upon  them  all 
the  miseries  predicted  for  the  free  colored  peo- 


ple of  Tennessee  in  the  extract  which  I  have 
read  t"  you  V  No  :  rather  let  us  bind  them  to 
our  Government  by  enabling  them  to  protect 
their  interests,  share  its  power,  and  appreciate 
its  beneficence.  This  we  can  do:  and  the  al- 
ternative   is   to  so  degrade  them  that  they  will 

prove  an  annoyance  and  an  object  of  distrust 

to  their  white  neighbors,  an  element  of  weak- 
ness to  the  Government,  and  a  constant  invi- 
tation to  diplomatic  intrigue  ami  war  by  the 
ambitious  man  who  dreams  of  a  Latin  empire 
in  America,  and  who,  following  the  example 
of  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America, 
will  accept  the  descendant  of  Africa  as  a  Basque 
and  a  citizen  of  his  proposed  empire. 

And  here  it  may  not  lie  amiss  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  contemplate  some  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  our  action  on  thissubject.  Trained 
in  the  school  of  democracy.  I  am  a  believer  in 
tin'  "manifest  destiny"  of  my  country.  Hav- 
ing regarded  the  acquisition  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  as  wise  and  benefi- 
cent, though  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution. 
beholding  great  advantages  in  the  acquisition 
of  Florida,  and  having  believed  that,  without 
war,  could  we  have  patiently  waited,  Texas 
would  have  come  to  ns  naturally  as  a  State  or 
States  of  the  Union,  I  am  used  to  dreaming  of 
the  just  influence  the  United  States  are  to  ex- 
ercise,  from  end  to  end  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Among  the  most  ephemeral  products 
of  our  era  will  be  the  Franco- Austrian  Empire 
in  Mexico,  it'  we  be  but  true  to  our  own  prin- 
ciples  in  this  season  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Our  infidelity  to  principles  alone  can  give  it 
perpetuity.  Within  its  limits,  the  question  of 
color  is  not  a  political  or  a  social  question ;  it 
is  purely  one  of  taste.  There,  as  in  Central 
and  South  America,  the  colored  man  is  a  free- 
man ;  and  we  are  to  determine  whether  the 
sympathies  of  these  million-  of  people  within 
our  own  borders  an;  to  be  with  the  Govern- 
ment whose  supremacy  they  have  aided  in  re- 
establishing or  with  the  wily  and  ambitious  man 
who  will  pledge  them  citizenship  on  condition 
that  they  aid  him  in  carrying  the  limits  of  his 
Latin  empire  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Gulf  States  of  America.  To  them  the  United 
States  or  Mexico  will  be  the  exemplar  nation 
of  the  world.  Before  her  ruder  laws  all  men 
are  equal.  Let  ours  be  not  less  broad  and 
just. 

The  tropical  and  malarious  regions  of  Cen- 
tral America  have,  during  the  prevalence  of 
slavery,  seemed  to  \<r  the  natural  geographical 
boundary  of  our  influence  in  that  direction. 
Tropical'  regions  are  not  the  home  of  the  white 
man.  They  were  not  made  for  him.  Cod  did 
not  adapt  him  to  them.  Tiny  are  prolific  in 
wealth,  invite  to  commercial  intercourse,  yield 
many  things  necessary  to  the  sueeess  of  our 
arts  "and  industry,  and  will  one  day  afford  a 
market  for  immense  masses  of  our  productions  : 
but  we  cannot  occupy  them;  we  cannot 
develop  their  resources:  nor  can  the  negro,, 
in  the  ignorance  and  degradation  to  which  wg 
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Lave  hitherto  doomed  him.  We  have  at  length 
made  him  a  soldier;  and,  if  need  be,  he  willcarrj 
our  arms  and  our  flag  triumphantly  over  that, 

to  us,  pestilential  region;  and,  if  we  make  him 
a  citizen;  open  to  his  children  the  school- 
house  ;  give  him  the  privilege  of  the  work-shop, 
the  studio,  the  hall  of  science;  admit  him  to 
the  delights  and  inspirations  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy, poetry, —  in  brief,  if  we  recognize  bim 
as  a  m:m.  and  open  to  him  the  broad  fields  of 
American  enterprise  and  culture,  he  will  see 
that  nature  has  given  him  the  monopoly  of  the 
wealth  of  that  region,  and  will  ble<s  the  world 
by  making  himself  the  master  of  it.  By  this 
means,  and  this  alone,  can  we  extend  our 
influence  over  that  region,  and  prepare  for  the 
ultimate  Americanization  of  those  drained  by 
the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Parana. 
As  a  citizen,  nature  will  prompt  the  colored 
man  to  achieve  these  grand  results ;  but  if  we 
leave  the  race  a  disfranchised  and  disaffected 
class  in  our  midst,  numbering  millions,  and 
embracing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
wdio,  in  pursuit  of  freedom,  have  bared  their 
breasts  to  the  storm  of  battle,  and  who  are  no 
longer  debarred  by  statute  from  aecess  to  the 
sources  of  thought  and  knowledge,  they  will, 
let  me  reiterate  the  fact,  be  a  ready  and  power- 
ful ally  to  any  power  that  may  be  disposed  to 
disturb  our  peace,  and  that  will  promise  them 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  men  as  accorded 
to  every  citizen  by  its  government. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  "  history  vindicates  your 
theory.  Our  fathers  did  mean  that  the  black 
man  should  be  a  citizen  and  a  voter:  to  deny 
him  his  rights  is  illogical,  as  you  have  suggested  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  secure  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government  by  its  even-handed  justice ;  but 
such  an  act  would  exasperate  the  Southern 
people,  and  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  do  that. 
His  race  is  inferior ;  and,  in  short,  we  will  not 
do  it."  Who  says  his  race  is  inferior  ?  Upon 
what  theatre  have  you  permitted  him  to  exhibit 
or  develop  his  power?  Give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  his  capacity  ;  and  let  those  who 
follow  you,  and  have  before  them  the  results  he 
produces  in  freedom,  judge  as  to  his  relative 
position  in  the  scale  of  human  power  and  worth. 
To  whom  and  to  what  do  you  say  the  Ameri- 
can negro  and  mulatto  are  inferior  ?  Was  our 
Government  fashioned  for  the  Caucasian  alone  ? 
Will  you,  as  Theodore  Tilton  well  asked,  ex- 
change the  negro  for  the  Esquimaux,  for  the 
Pacific-Islander,  for  the  South- American  tribes  ? 
Will  you  exchange  our  negroes  for  so  many 
Mongolians,  Ethiopians,  American  Indians,  or 
Malays?  I  apprehend  that  the  universal 
answer  to  these  questions  will  be  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  because,  oppress  them  as  we  may.  we  rate 
the  American  negroes  as  next  to  our  own 
proud  race  in  the  scale  of  humanity;  and 
shall  we  erect  around  our  civilization,  our 
privileges  and  immunities,  a  more  than  Chinese 
wall?  Shall  America,  proud  of  her  democ- 
racy, become  the  most  exclusive  of  all  nations 
in  the   world?      Or  shall  she  carry  her   faith 


into  her  life,  and  become  (lie  home  of  mankind, 
the  empire  of  freedom,  and,  by  her  example, 
the  reformer  of  the  world  ? 

Let  us  frankly  accept  Jefferson's  test  as  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  give  it  practical 
effect.  In  a  letter  dated  July  12,  1816,  in  dis- 
cussing a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  : — 

'■The  true  foundation  of  republican  government  is 
the  equal  right  of  every  citizen  in  Ins  person  and 
property,  and  in  their  management,  'l'rv,  by  this  as 
a  tally,  every  provision  of  our  Constitution,  and  fee  if 
it  hangs  directly  en  the  will  of  the  people.  Reduce 
your  Legislature  to  a  convenient  number  for  full  but 
orderly  discussion.  Let  <  u<  ry  man  who  fights  or  pays 
exercist  his  just  and  equal  right  in  their  efecftora."  — 
Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  vii.  page  11. 

And  again,  in  a  letter  written  April  19, 
1824,  he  said  :— 

"  However  nature  may,  by  mental  or  physical  dis- 
qualifications, have  marked  infants  and  the  weaker 
sex  for  the  protection  rather  than  the  direction  of 
Government,  yet,  among  men  who  either  pay  or  fight 
far  their  country,  no  line  of  right  can  be  drawn."  — 
*  Works,  vol.  vii.  page  345. 

And  again,  as  if  to  show  how  well  considered 
his  opinion  was,  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
speaking  of  the  then  constitution  of  that  State, 
he  said : — 

"  This  constitution  was  formed  when  we  were  new 
and  inexperienced  in  the  science  of  government.  It 
was  the  first,  too,  that  was  formed  in  the  whole 
United  State-.  No  wonder,  then,  that  time  and  trial 
have  discovered  very  capital  defects  in  it: 

"  1.  The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  State  trim  pay 
andfightfor  its  support  are  unrepresented  in  the  Legis- 
lature;  the  roll  of  freeholders  entitled  to  vote,  not  in- 
cluding generally  the  half  of  the  militia  or  of  the 
tax-gatherers."  —  Works,  vol.  viii.  page  359. 

By  adopting  this  sound  test,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  only  one  recognized  by 
the  fathers,  and  adhering  to  it,  our  practice 
will  harmonize  with  our  theories,  and  the  re- 
pugnance between  the  rates  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. Wealth  and  power  conceal  many 
deformities,  arid  will  make  the  black  man  less 
odious  to  all  than  he  now  seems.  Thus  will 
consistant  adherence  to  principle  give  strength 
ami  peace  to  our  country. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ignore  the 
rights  of  these  four  million  people  and  their 
posterity,  the  demon  of  agitation  will  haunt  us 
in  the  future  fearfully  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
The  appeals  of  these  millions  for  justice  will 
not  go  forth  in  vain;  and  the  liberal,  the  con- 
scientious, the  philanthropic,  the  religious,  now 
tint  our  Christian  Church  recognizes  her  long 
off-cast  child  Philanthropy,  will  be  found  in 
hostile  array  against  what  the  commercial  and 
planting  interests  will  regard  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  day;  and,  though  we  find  that 
we  have  buried  the  slavi  ry  question,  our 
peace,  will  be  disturbed  by  the  negro  ques- 
tion constantly  and  fearfully  as  it  has  been  by 
the  struggle  between  slavery  and  free  labor. 
To  which  party  ultimate  victory  would  be 
vouchsafed  in  such  a  controversy,  I  need  not 
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ask ;  as  the  nation  acknowledges  that  God  still 
live-  and  i-  omnipotent. 

Again,  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  re-establishmenl  of  our  old  tormentor,  sla- 
very. It  is  hoped  thai  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  forever  prohibiting 
slavery,  may  be  adopted:   but  it  has  not  yet 

passed    this    House;    and    if   it    had,   who  Can 

guarantee  its  adoption  by  three-fourths  of  the 

State    Legislatures?      I  hope   and   believe   that 

that  amendment  will  be  adopted ;  butit  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  it  may  be  defeated  ; 

and    how,   in   that    event,  save    by   the-   suffrage 

of  the  colored  man.  by  his  right  to  protect  him- 
self, his  power  at  the  ballot-box,  si  will  we  pre- 
vent his  subjugation,  or  the  bloody  war  that 
such  an  attempt  might  provoke, —  the  re-en- 
actment on  the  broader  theatre  of  Our  Southern 
States  of  the  terrible  tragedies  that  ensued  upon 
the  attempt  to  again  reduce  to  bondage  t he 
freed  slaves  of  St  Domingo? 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  States  within 
the  Union  determine  through  their  organism 
who  shall  be  citizens,  and  under  what  condi- 
tion the  people  may  enjoy  their  rights  ; 
and  that,  it*  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  fail  by  want  of  the  approval 
of  a  sufficienl  number  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  South  Carolina,  when  re-admitted,  should 
determine  to  re-enslave  her  freed  men,  and  they 
should  resist  by  force,  although  they  constitute 
so  largely  the  majority  of  her  people,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  bring  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  United  States  into 
action  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  State, 
as  it  did  to  suppress  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  repel  the  invasion  of  Virginia 
by  John  Brown  ami  his  twenty-two  undisci- 
plined volunteers. 

But  gentlemen  may  say  that  we  need  not 
fear  such  an  effort  as  this;  that  the  humanity 
of  the  age  will  prevent  it.  The  humanity  of 
the  age  has  not  prevented  similar  outrage-;. 
Neither  the  humanity  of  the  age,  nor  the  pru- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  South,  nor  their 
sense  of  justice,  nor  their  love  of  country,  pre- 
vented a  bloody  war  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing democratic  institutions,  and  founding 
an  empire,  the  corner-stone  of  which  should  be 
human  slavery.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  while  it 
is  in  our  power  to  embody  justice  in  laws  and 
constitutions,  be  contenl  to  rely  on  man's  ab- 
stract sense  of  justice,  or  his  love  for  his  fellow- 
man.  Even  gentleman  knows  that  it  has  been 
the  usage  of  every  dave  Slate  to  reduce  free 
men,  women,  and  children  to  bondage.  Did 
not  New  Jersey  —  so  late  as  1797,  as  appears 
from  the  Sine  ,-.  Waggoner,  1  Halstead's 
rts— hold  that  American  Indians  might 
be  reduced  to  and  held  in  slavery?  Has  it 
not  been  lawful  in  Virginia,  as  appears  by  her 
Revised  Code  and  the  Constitution  of  1851,  to 
apprehend   and   sell,   by   the    overseers    of   the 

poor,   "for    the    benefit    of  the    Literary 

Kr\i>."  any  emancipated  slave  that  might  re- 
main within  the  State  more  than  twelve  months 


after  his  or  her  right  of  freedom  had  accrued  ? 
lias  not  South  Carolina  sold  t'rv^  colored  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  into  bondage,  because 

she  had  torn  them  from  the  vessels  on  which 
they  had  entered  her  ports,  imprisoned  them 
and  brought  them,  though  accused  of  no  crim- 
inal offence,  under  charges  for  jail  fees  which 
she  had  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ing? and  has  not  North  Carolina,  under  her 
act  of  1741,  been  in  the  habit  of  dooming  to 
slavery  the  unoffending  offspring  of  any  white 
woman-servant  and  a  negro, mulatto, or  Indian? 

How  horrible  must  have  been  the  Crime  of  the 
infant  born  of  a  white  mother  and  an  Indian 
father,  that  it  should  thus,  by  special  statutory 
provision,  be  punished  by  life-long  unrequited 
servitude,  and  be  made  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  of  slaves!  How  dark  indeed  must  have 
been  the  African  blood  of  the  child  whose 
mother  was  a  white  woman  and  whose  father 
an  American  Indian  ! 

I  know  not  that  the  books,  full  as  they  are 
of  such  instances,  furnish  any  more  absolute 
illustration  of  the  power  of  a  State  over  its  peo- 
ple than  this ;  and  yet  other  and  grander 
illustrations  of  thai  power  on  this  ami  cognate 
questions  rush  upon  my  memory.  But  a  few 
years  since,  it  was  gravely  proposed  by  the 
Legislature  of  .Maryland  to  expel  from  the 
limits  of  that  State  some  eighty  thousand  peo- 
ple, because  tiny  were  of  African  descent. 
The  act  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  referred  to  the  people  for  popular 
sanction  ;  and  the  main  argument  by  which 
the  proposition  was  defeated  at  the  polls  was 
the  selfish  one  that  the  land  of  the  wdiite  citi- 
zen would  remain  unfilled  if  these  laborers 
were  driven  from  their  homes.  Had  it  been 
determined  otherwise,  the  people  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  not  have 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  infamous  de- 
cree, but  could  have  been  called  to  enforce  it. 
A  similar  proposition  at  a  later  date  found 
favor  in  Tennessee;  but  the  lingering  spirit  of 
her  earlier  settlers  rejected  it  upon  the  simple 
and  higher  ground  of  humanity:  yet  had  such 
a  law  been  enacted,  and  had  the  ['n-v  people  of 
color  resisted  it  with  force,  did  not  we  and 
every  man  in  the  North  stand  pledged  to  sus- 
tain the  Government  in  the  use  of  the  naval 
and  military  power  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion ?  Dorr's  Rebellion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  United-States  Government  suppress- 
ed it,  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  illustrate  the  working  of  our  system 
of  Government. 

But  why  speak  of  unsuccessful  propositions, 
about  which  perverse  ingenuity  may  raise 
questions  ?  Surely  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
act  by  which  the  State  of  Arkansas  summarily 
decreed  the  banishmenl  of  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  who  had  their  home  in  that  State, 
and  the  enslavement  of  all  such  as  might  not 
be  able  to  make  their  escape  within  the  brief 
time  allowed  for  the  purpose.  They  numbered 
many    thousands.      Some   of  them   had   been 
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given  freedom  by  their  fathers,  whose  lingering 
humanity  would  not  permit  them  to  sell  the 
children  of  their  loins.  Others  had  earned 
their  freedom  by  honest  toil,  by  acts  of  patriot- 
ism, or  by  deeds  of  generous  philanthropy,  the 
requital  of  which  had  been  the  bestowal  of  the 
poor  measure  of  liberty  that  the  free  negro 
might  enjoy  within  the  limits  of  that  State. 
The  act  to  which  I  refer  is  No.  151  of  the  Acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas for  the  session  of  1858-51),  and  may  be 
found  on  page  175  of  the  pamphlet  laws  of 
that  session.  It  was  approved  Feb.  12,  1859, 
and  contains  twelve  sections.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  cite  the  whole  of  this 
iniquitous  statute  ;  but  two  sections  I  must  give 
entire.     Section  first  is  as  follows : — ■ 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  That  no  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  this  State 
after  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.D.  1860." 

And  the  tenth  section  reads  thus : — 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  hereafter  to  emancipate  any  slave  in 
this  State." 

Could  language  or  rhetoric  give  force  and  am- 
plitude to  these  provisions  ?  The  intermediate 
sections  provide  for  the  arrest  and  sale  of  any 
free  negro  or  mulatto  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  who  might  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  after  the  date  indicated  in  the  first 
section,  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
funds  arising  from  their  sale.  As  a  bribe  to  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to 
see  the  law  faithfully  executed,  the  surplus  of 
each  sale,  after  deducting  the  costs,  was  to  be 
paid  into  the  county  treasury.  They  provided 
also  for  the  hiring  of  those  free  colored  persons 
who  were  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
for  the  sale  of  such  of  these  hirelings  as  might 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State  thirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice. When  it  is  remembered  that,  by  a  re- 
versal of  the  immemorial  and  universal  pre- 
sumption that  man  is  free,  it  had  been  provided 
in  this  and  all  other  slave  States  that  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  a  slave  arose  from  the 
fact  that  any  measure  of  African  blood  flowed 
in  a  man's  veins ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty,  not 
only  of  police  and  other  officers,  but  of  every 
citizen,  who  found  a  person  of  African  descent 
at  large  to  arrest  him  and  demand  the  evidence 
of  his  freedom,  and,  in  default  of  the  produc- 
tion thereof,  to  cast  him  into  jail ;  and  that  for 
the  jail  fees  thus  accruing  he  might  be  sold, —  it 
will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  was  for  these 
poor  and  illiterate  people  to  make  their  exit 
from  that  State  and  through  these  coterminous 
to  it,  whose  laws  contained  the  same  barbarous 
provisions. 

The  humanity  of  the  act  is  embodied  in  the 
eleventh  section,  which  provides  for  the  sup- 
port of  "children  under  the  age  of  seven  years 
who  have  no  mothers,  and  who  cannot  be  put  out 


for  (heir  food  and  clothing,"  and  for  "the  aged 
and  infirm  negroes  and  mulatloes  who  maybe 
ascertained  to  be  incapable  of  leaving  the  State, 
or  cannot  he  sold  after  being  apprehended."  Less 
merciful  than  Herod,  the  citizens  of  Arkansas 
did  not  slay  all  these  innocent  children,  but  with 
wise  regard  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  treas- 
ury of  each  county,  having  deprived  them  of 
the  support  their  natural  guardians  and  fond 
parents  could  and  would  have  provided  them, 
and  having  torn  from  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
were  incapable  of  leaving  the  State,  and 
"  could  not  be  sold,"  the  stout  sons  or  gentle 
daughters  whose  years  would  have  been  glad- 
dened by  toiling  to  sustain  those  weary  and 
aged  ones  in  their  declining  years,  they  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  county  courts  to  make  provi- 
sion out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  able- 
bodied,  for  the  support  of  those  whom  they  thus 
robbed  of  their  natural  support  and  protection  ; 
leaving  the  aged  and  infirm  to  travel  rapidly 
toward  paupers'  graves,  and  the  children  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  as  cupidity  might  bring  pur- 
chasers to  the  alms-house.  Let  men  no  longer 
speak  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  but  say  that  an 
American  State  has,  in  the  infernal  inhumanity 
of  her  legislation,  exceeded  in  cruelty  the  des- 
pots of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  Had  the  col- 
ored people  of  Arkansas  had  the  right  of  suf- 
frage their  party  influence  would  have  saved 
us  the  shame  we  feel  as  we  contemplate  this 
page  of  American  history. 

The  possible  repetition  of  such  acts  as  these 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  States,  when  they 
shall  again  be  fairly  in  the  Union,  is  not  matter 
of  speculation.  The  purpose  is  already  avow- 
ed. I  have  myself  heard  it  said  by  men,  now 
professedly  loyal,  that  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
gro will  be  made  more  horrible  as  freemen  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  slavery ;  and  they  have  said 
to  me,  "  you  know  that  where  the  laborers  are 
ignorant  and  powerless,  as  these  will  be,  the 
will  of  the  employer  is  their  supreme  law." 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  freed- 
men's  inquiry  commission  was  Col.  George  H. 
Hanks,  of  the  fifteenth  regiment,  Corps  d'Af- 
rique,  member  of  the  Board  of  Enrolment, 
and  superintendent  of  negro  labor  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf.  Colonel  Hanks  went 
to  Louisiana  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  twelfth  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  under  General  Butler,  and 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  contra- 
bands under  General  Sherman.  His  testimony 
illustrates  the  fitness  of  the  colored  people  for 
freedom,  and  proves  the  determination  of  their 
old  masters  that  they  shall  never,  by  their  con- 
sent, enjoy  it.     Thus  he  says :  — 

"  The  negroes  came  in  scarred,  wounded,  and  some 
with  iron  collars  round  their  necks.  I  sot  them  at 
work  on  abandoned  plantations,  and  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. At  one  time  we  had  six  thousand  live  hun- 
dred cif  them.  There  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
with  them.  They  arc  more  willing  to  work,  and 
more  patient,  than  any  set  of  human  beings  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  true  there  i«  a  general  dislike  t"  return  t>> 
their  old  masters ;  and  those  who  have  remained  at 
home  are   suspicious  of  foul  play,  and  feel  it  to  be 
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necessary  to  ran  away  to  test  their  freedom.  This 
year  the  dislike  has  veVy  much  !  issened;  they  I 

l  do  n"!  he 
turn    for  wages,     rhe  i  ingly  '"'< '/'' 

dition  of  libor  for  their  own  mainl 

I  knew  :i  family  of 
five  who  were   freed  by  the  voluntary  enlistment 
•  of  the  boj  s.     II"  entered  the  ranks  for  the 
I   purpose  of  freeing  his   family.     II  - 
Moore;    he  was  owned  by  the    Messi  .    I 
M,  |era ;  they  resided  within  one  of  the  pai 
excepted  in  the  proclamation  of  emancipation.     Be 

first   man    to   fall   at   Pascagouia.     I 
starting  he  said  to  his  family,  '  I  know  I  shall  fall, 
but  you  will  be  ■ 

■•  \  i;  emanded  his  children  :it  my 

hands.  1  wanted  to  test  his  affection.  1  said  '  They 
have  n  good  home.'  He  said  '  Lieutenant,  I  want 
tn  send  my  children  to  school;  my  wife  is  not  al- 
lowed to  see  them;  1  am  in  your  service;  I 
military  clothes;  thavebeenin  three  battles;  l 
in  the  assault  at  Port  Hudson;  I  want  my  children; 
they  are  my  flesh  and  blood.'  " 

Again :  — 

"  The  colored  people  manifest  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  edi  children,  and  they  thoroughly  appre- 

ciate the  benefits  of  education.  1  have  known  a 
family  to  go  with  two  meals  a  day  in  order  to  ?ave 
fifty  cents  a  week  to  pay  uu  indifferent  teacher 
for  their  children." 

After  having  spent  nearly  two  years  in  daily 
intercourse  with  the  planters  in  the  Department 

of  '!"•  Gulf,  Colonel  Hanks,  in  his  sworn  testi- 
mony, says :  — 

•■  Although  they  begin  to  see  that  slavery  is  dead, 
yet  the  spirit  nV  slavery  still  live-  among  them, 
of  them  are  even  more  rampant  to  enslave 
the  negro  than  ever  before.  They  make  great  en- 
deavors  to  recover  whatthey  call  their  own  negroes. 
One  p  i  '  to  return  his  negroes. 

They  have  even  hired  men  to  steal  them  from  my 
own'  camp.  (The  old  spirit  still  prompting  to  the 
old  crime,  which  long  ago  was  declared  felony  by 
the  law  uf  nations,  if  perpetrated  in  Africa)."  .... 
"They  yield  to  the  idea  nf  freedom  only  under 
compulsion.  They  submit  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  <i  ivernment,  because  obliged  so  to  do.  Mr. 
V.  1'..  Marmillon,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
tensive sugar  planters  in  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  took  tin-  oath  of  allegiance,  hut  refused 
to  work  his  own   plant  ss  he  could  have 

roes  returned   to  him.     He  had   fourteen 
■  l  and  fifty  acres  of  cane  under  cultivation; 
hi-    whole   family  of  plantation    hands    [eft   him   and 

cane-  to  New  Orleans,  reporting  themselves  t 

aid  be  found  every  species  of  me- 
chanic and  artisan.     1  called  them  up  and  informed 

them  that  the  Government  had  taken  possessi< I 

old  in  •         .  and  that  they  were  needed  to  take 

it  oft',  and  would  be  paid  for  their  labor.  All  con- 
to  return:  bul  next  morning  when  the  time 
eir  departure,  not  one  would  go.  One  of 
them  -aid  '  I  will  go  anywhere  else  to  work,  lint  you 
may  shoot  me  before  1  will  return  to  the  old  plan- 
tation.' [afterwards  ascertained  tint  Marmillon, 
who. n  they  called  '0  tard.'  had  boasted 

;  two  color.- 1  girls,  house  servants, 
how  he  would  serve  them  when  he  once  more  had 
them  in  his  power.     'I  bese  girls  had  walked  more 
than   thirty  mile-  in  tie  night  to  bring  this   infor- 
to  their  ,. 

Colonel  Hanks  adds:  — 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  year  a  chance 
for  the  better  seei  taking  place.     In 

parishes  the  letting  of  plantations  to  northern  men 


powerful  effect.    The  dispositions  of  the  plant- 

r.   toward    their    old     slaves,   when     they 
it    to    hire   them,   is   by   no   mean-   friendly.       I 
told  a  planter  recently  that  it  was  the  express  order 
of  Genera]  Banks  that  tin-  negroes  should  be  edu- 
cated.   He  replied  that  'no  one  should  teach  his 

Ami  In'  further  declares  it  as  his  deliberate 
judgment  that  — 

"  If  civil  government  he  established  here,  and 
military  rule  withdrawn,  there  is  the  greatest  danger 
that  the  negro  would  become  subject  to  some  form 
of  sei  f  lom." 

Mr.  Commissioner  McKaye,  in  his  invaluable 
pamphlet,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
confirms  the  general  correctness  of  the  views 
of  Colonel  Hanks,  and  says  they  were  con- 
curred in  by  many  other  intelligent  persons 
familiar  with'  the  subject,  and  that  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  fully  confirms  them.    Hesays  : 

"  In  a  stretch  of  three  hundred  miles  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,  hut  one  creole  planter  was  found 
(there  mav,  ofcou  thers  with  whom  I 

did  riot  co ;n  contact)  vt  to  heartily  and  unreser- 
vedly adopted  tin-  idea  of  free  labor,  and  honestly 
carried  it  out  11)1011  hi-  plantation.  And  although  he 
!  th  it,  in  itself,  it  was  successful  much  be- 
ion,  yet,  he  said,  '  my  lite  and  that 
of  my  family   are  very  unhappy   by  the 

opposition  and  contumely  of  my  m  i  b.b<  :  .' 

"The  simple  truth  is' that  the  virus  of  slavery, 
the  lust  of  ownership,  in  the  hearts  of  these  old  mas- 
is  a-  virulent  and  active  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
Many  of  them  admit  that  the  old'  form  of  slavery 
is  for  the  present  broken  up.  They  do  not  hesitate 
even  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  experiment 
,,f  secession  is  a  failure;  hut  they  scoff  at  the  idea 
of  freedom  for  the  negro,  and  repeat  the  old  arj  a- 
ment  of  his  incapacity  to  take  care  of  himself, 
or  to  entertain  anv  higher  motive  for  exertion  than 
that  of  the  whip*.  They  await  with  impatience 
the  withdrawal  of  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  civil  power  of  tin-  State,  to 
be  controlled  and  used  as  hitherto  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  what  to  them  doubtless  appears  the  para- 
mount object  of  all  civil  authority,  oif  the  State  itself, 
—  some  form  of  the  slave  -vstem. 

'•  With  slight  modification,  the  language  used  re- 
cently  by  Judge  Humphrey  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  Union  meeting  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  seems 
most  aptly  to  express  the  hopes  and  purposes  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  old  masters  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  who  have  consented  to  qualify 
their  loyaltv  to  the  Union  by  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed "bv  the  President's  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
advising  that  Alabama  shauM  at  once  return 
to  the  Union  bv  simply  rescinding  th,  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
old  institution  of  slavery  was  gone.  Judge  Humphrey 
says,  'Ibelieve  in  case  of  a  return  to  the  Union, 
we  would  receive  political  co-operation,  so  a-  to  secure 
the  management  of  that  labor  by  those  who  were 
is  really  no  difference  in  my  opinion 
whethi  '  "''  obtain  their  la- 

bor by  some  1  (her  m<  thod.  I  »f  course  we  prefer  the  old 
1.     But  that  question  i-  now  before  us.'" 

To  the  same  effect  was  the  testimony  of  the 
late  Brigadier  General  dames  S.  Wadsworth, 
whose  official  tour  through  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  gave  him  ample  means  of  arriving 
at  an  intelligent  judgment : 

"  There   is  one   thing   that  must  be    taken  into 
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account,  and  that  is,  that  there  will  exist  a  very 
strong  disposition  among  the  masters  to  control  these 
people  and  keep  them  as  a  subordinate  and  sub- 
jected class.  Undoubtedly  they  intend  to  do  that. 
I  think  the  tendency  to  establish  a  system  of  serf- 
dom is  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  I 
talked  with  a  planter  in  the  La  Fourche  district,  near 
Tibadouville;  he  said  he  was  not  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion; he  avowed  his  hope  and  expectation  that 
slavery  would  be  restored  there  in  some  form.  I 
said,  '  If  we  went  away  and  left  these  people  now,  do 
you  suppose  you  could  reduce  them  again  to  slaver)' V 
He  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  they  could  not. 
'What!  '  said  I,  '  these  men  who  have  had  arms  in 
their  hands?  '  '  Yes,1  he  said;  '  we  should  take  the 
arms  away  from  them,  of  course.'" 

While  wo  confront  those  facts,  let  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ask  of  you  and  the  House  whether 
we  shall  best  consult  our  country's  welfare  by 
giving  to  the  laboring  people  of  the.  South 
the  ballot  by  which  they  may  protect  them- 
selves, and  inspiring  them  with  the  hopes,  and 
disciplining  them  by  the  duties,  of  citizenship, 
or  by  predetermining  that  ours  shall  be  a  mili- 
tary Government,  and  that  the  first-born  son 
of  every  northern  household  shall  be  liable 
to  pass  his  life  in  the  Army,  maintained  to 
protect  the  aristocratic  South  against  the  mad- 
dened and  degraded  laborers  whom  she  op- 
presses. It  is  we  who  are  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion ;  we  who  are  to  determine  who  shall  select 
delegates  to  the  conventions  that  are  to  frame 
the  future  constitutions  of  the  insurgent  State- ; 
we  who  are  to  say  whether  the  constitutions 
which  they  will  submit  to  us  when  asking  re-ad- 
mission are  republican  in  form,  as  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  if  we  fail  here,  to  our  timidity,  ar- 
rogance, prejudice,  or  pride,  of  color,  will  be 
justly  attributable  the  conversion  of  our  peace- 
ful country  into  a  military  Power,  and  our  de- 
mocracy into  an  aristocracy.  "  We  cannot  es- 
cape history." 

This  is  not  mere  idle  fancy.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose,  not  what  is  alone  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  but  what  is  within  the  scope 
of  probability ;  nay,  what  is  almost  certain  to 
happen,  —  that  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thousand  pardoned  rebels  of  South  Carolina 
should  demand  from  their  Legislature  an  act 
reducing  to  apprenticeship,  serfdom,  or  other 
form  of  slavery,  the  four  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  colored  people  of  the  State,  or  that 
they  deny  them  all  political  rights,  tax  them 
without  their  consent,  legislate,  not  for  their 
welfare,  but  for  their  degradation  and  oppres- 
sion. Composing  this  unrepresented  mass  would 
be  those  who  have  passed  through  General  Sax- 
ton's  schools,  and  learned  to  read ;  those  who  by 
toil  have  earned  the  means  to  purchase  at  sales 
for  taxes,  or  under  the  confiscation  laws,  a  home 
and  land;  and  others,  scarred  and  warworn  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country, 
who  would  hurry  to  and  fro,  rallying  their  friends 
to  resist  the  outrage,  and  maintain  their  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Here  would  be 
the  beginning  of  civil  war,  —  war  in  which  we 
who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  rights,  that 


governments  are  instituted  to  protect  those 
rights,  that  they  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  should  be  overthrown  when  they  in- 
fringe those  rights,  would  bid  the  insurgents 
God-speed.  An!  this  we  might  do  as  men,  as 
individuals;  but,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
what  would  be  our  duty  ?  and  how  must  our 
power  be  exercised  ?  The  minority,  though 
vested  with  political  power,  fearing  the  superior 
force  of  the  majority,  would,  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  appeal  to  us;  and,  repugnant  as  the  duty 
might  be,  we  would  owe  it  to  the  sacred  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution  to  yield  our  pride,  our 
conscience,  our  fidelity  to  God  and  man,  and 
become  again  the  protectors  of  slavery  or  the 
pliant  instruments  for  reducing  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  State  into  subjection  to  the 
arrogant  aristocracy  of  South  Carolina.  In 
God's  name,  let  us,  while  we  can,  avert  such  a 
possibility  ;  let  us  conquer  our  prejudices ;  let 
us  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  heritage  be- 
queathed us  by  our  revolutionary  sires  ;  let  us 
show  the  world  that,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  our 
forefathers,  we  regard  liberty  as  a  right  so  uni- 
versal and  a  blessing  so  grand,  that,  while  we 
are  ready  to  surrender  our  all  rather  than  yield 
it,  we  will  guarantee  it,  at  whatever  cost,  to  the 
poorest  child  that  breathes  the  air  of  our  coun- 
try. 

But  we  owe  a  provision  of  this  kind  to  an- 
other class  of  citizens  than  that  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  There  are  other  loyal  men  than 
these  in  the  South.  Andrew  Johnson,  Horace 
Maynard,  William  H.  Wisener,  sen.,  John  W. 
Bowen,  W.  G.  Brownlow,  though  not  alone  in 
their  loyalty,  represent  but  a  minority  of  the 
white  people  of  Tennessee  ;  and  Thomas  J.  Du- 
rant  and  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  llufus 
Waples  and  Alfred  Jervis  have  had  thousands 
of  adherents  and  co-workers  among  the  whites 
of  Louisiana ;  but  they,  too,  are  but  a  minority 
of  the  white  people  of  that  State  ;  and,  as  our 
armies  go  on  conquering,  we  may  learn  that 
even  on  some  hillside  in  South  Carolina  there 
have  been  men  whose  loyalty  to  the  Union  has 
never  yielded.  How  shall  these  protect  them- 
selves in  the  reconstructed  State?  What  mil- 
lennial influence  will  induce  the  envenomed 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  will  be  surrounded  to  treat  them  with  lov- 
ing-kindness  or  human  justice?  Who  will  go 
with  them  to  the  polls  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ?  Where  will  they  find  an  unprejudiced 
judge  and  an  impartial  jury  to  vindicate  their 
innocence  when  falsely  accused,  or  maintain 
their  right  to  character  and  property  ?  Wo 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  power  and  nottho 
spirit  of  the  Rebellion  we  are  conquering.  Time 
alone  shall  conquer  this.  The  grave,  long  years 
hence,  will  close  over  those  who  to  the  last  day 
of  their  life  would,  were  it  in  their  power,  over- 
throw the  Government,  or  revengo  their  sup- 
posed wrongs  upon  those  who  aided  in  sustain- 
ing it.  The  truly  loyal  white  men  of  the  insur- 
rectionary districts  need  the  sympathy  and 
political  support  of  all  the  loyal  people  among. 
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whom  they  dwell,  and  unless  we  give  it  to  them, 
ire  place  them  as  abjectly  at  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  now  in  arms  against  us,  as  we  do  the 
negro  whom  their  oppressors  so  despise.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  American  Congress  could 
write  a  page  of  history  that  would  so  disgrace 
it  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity  as  by  consenting 
tn  close  this  war  by  surrendering  to  the  un- 
bridled lust  and  power  of  the  conquered  traitors 
of  the  Sum  li,  those  who,  through  blood,  terror, 
and  anguish,  have  been  our  friends,  true  to  our 
principles  and  our  welfare.  To  purchase  peace 
ii\  such  heartless  meanness,  and  so  gigantic  a 
barter  of  principle,  would  be  unparalleled  in 
baseness  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  is  felt  in  the  South.  The  black  man 
already  rejoices  in  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  guilty 
of  so  great  a  crime  as  this,  he  will  not  be  alone 
in  his  suffering;  it  will  not  be  his  prayers  or  his 
curses  only  that  will  penetrate  the  ear  of  an 
avenging  <  ro  1  against  those  who  had  thus  been 
false  to  all  his  teachings  and  every  principle 
they  professed.  I  find  in  the  "  New-Orleans 
Tribune;"  of  Dec.  15,  1864,  which  paper,  I 
may  remark,  is  the  organ  of  the  proscribed  race 
in  Louisiana,  and  is  owned  and  edited  and 
printed  daily  in  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guage by  persons  of  that  race,  an  admirable 
article  in  response  to  the  question.  "  Is  there 
any  justice  for  the  black?"  which  was  drawn 
forth  by  the  acquittal  of  one  Michael  Gleason, 
who  had  been  tried  for  murder. 

The  crime  was  established  beyond  all  perad- 
venture.  It  was  abundantly  proven  that  the 
victim.  Mittie  Stephens,  a  colored  boy,  had  been 
quietly  Bitting  on  the  guards  of  the  boat,  watch- 
ing the  rod  with  which  he  was  fishing  ;  that  other 
boys  sal  near  him,  when  the  defendant  came 
behind  him,  leaned  over,  and  deliberately 
pushed  him  into  the  water,  and,  folding  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  stood  and  saw  the  boy  rise  thrice 
to  the  surface,  and  then  sink  forever;  that  a 
colored  woman  exclaimed,  "  That  is  not  right," 
and  the  defendant  answered,  "I  would  do  the 
same  to  you:"  and  thus,  neither  rescuing  the 
child  nor  permitting  others  to  do  it,  coolly  and 
deliberately  committed  murder.  There  was  no 
dispute  as  to  any  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
New-Orleans  Era,  noticing  the  case,  says  that 
it  establishes  the  theory  that  "a  man  may, 
whenever  he  has  no  other  way  of  amusing  him- 
tliiow  a  negro  boy  overboard  from  a  steam- 
boat, prevent  any  of  his  friends  from  rescuing 
the  drowning  struggler,  stand  quietly  looking 
on  while  he  lto's  to  the  bottom  to  rise  no  more, 
and  be  considered  'not  guilty '  of  murder  or 
any  other  crime ; "  and  adds,  having  evidently 
hoped  for  better  things  under  freedom  than  it 
had  been  used  to  in  the  days  of  slavery,  "This 
is  almost  as  enlightened  a  verdict  as  we  were 
accustomed  to  in  the  palmy  days  of  thuggery." 

The  colored  editor  of  the  "  Tribune  '*  avails 
himself  of  the  case  to  point  a  moral,  and  well 
says,  — 

"  The  trial  by  jury  is  considered  as  the  safe-guard 


of  innocence.  It  has  been  found  that  a  man  indicted 
for  a  criminal  offence  cannot  be  impartially  tried  and 
convicted,  unless  by  hi-  own  peers;  bnt  an  tx  parte 
jury  i~  the  worst  of  all  judicial  institutions. 

'•  I  he  security  afforded  by  the  composition  d'a  jury 

i fa  twofold  character.    The  jurymen  nave 

tn  represent  the  community  at  large  in  all  it-  classes 
and  varieties  of  composition.  The  duty  of  a  jury  is 
as  well  to  vindicate  innocence  and  punish  crime 
as  to  protect  the  man  unduly  arraigned  before  the 
Court.  Justice  has  tn  strike  the  culprit  and  avenge 
the  blood  of  the  innocent,  as  well  as  to  defend  the 
accused  party  against  undue  prejudices.  Why  have 
we  no  representatives  in  the  jury?  Are  our  lives, 
honor,  and  liberties  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  laboring  under  the  most  stubborn  and  nar- 
row prejudice?  Is  there  any  protection  or  justice  for 
us  at  their  bands?  It  is  in  vain  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  press  have  so  strongly  supported  the 
right.  The  wrong  has  boon  committed,  and  we  are 
notified  that  there  is  no  redress  for  us. 

"  But  for  every  Union  man  in  the  city  the  last  verdict 
is  a  warning.  In  the  event  —  as  impossible  as  it  may 
appear  —  thai  rebel  rule  should  temporarily  be  eslab- 
Hskedhere,  ice  can  forest  i  th\  fate  ojthi  friends  of  the 
Union.  Then,  there  will  be  ia>  more  justice,  no  more 
protection,  for  themihanfor  th(  hated  negro.  It  will 
6i  I i  -nil  to  pursue  tin  m  m  the  stn  i 1.<.  drown  them,  kill 
them;  and  tw  jury  will  be  found  to  convict  the  murder- 
ers.  Let  the  Union  men  understand  the  case,  and 
look  to  a  complete  reform  in  cmr  laws  relating  to  the 
formation  of  the  jury." 

The  fate  predicted  to  the  real  friends  of  the 
Union  will  be  meted  to  them  by  the  pardoned 
rebels,  who  will,  it'  we  permit  it.  rule  them  in  the 
future  as  assuredly  as  it  would  if  their  military 
power  should  again  possess  the  city. 

Still  climes  the  question,  arc  these  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  insurrectionary 
district  lit  for  citizenship  V  Let  me  reply  by  a 
question  or  two.  Is  the  question  of  fitness  put 
to  the  foreigner  by  the  judge  who  administers 
the  oath,  the  taking  of  which  invests  him  with 
all  the  power  of  a  native-born  citizen  and  all  its 
promises  save  one,  that  of  the  presidency?  Is 
the  white  native  of  our  soil,  who,  at  the  close  of 
a  reckless  youth,  the  victim,  perhaps,  of  early 
poverty  and  the  degradation  of  parents,  is  un- 
able to  read  his  native  tongue  when  first  he 
comes  to  the  polls  to  deposit  his  ballot,  interrog- 
ated as  to  his  fitness?  Is  it  only  to  the  wise, 
the  learned,  the  powerful  that  we  accord  the 
right  of  suffrage  ?  Are  there  not  within  the 
knowledge  of  each  one  of  us  scons  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  proscribed  race  who.  in  the  conduct 
i  nf  their  daily  affairs,  in  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, in  the  tenderness  and  g (judgment  with 

which  they  rear  their  families,  in  the  generosity 
with  which  they  contribute  to  their  church,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  obey  her  high  be- 
hests. —  prove  themselves  infinitely  better  fitted 
for  citizenship  than  the  denizens  of  the  swamp, 
Mackerelville,  and  other  such  reeking  localities, 
who  swelled  the  majority  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  the  last  election  to  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand ?  And  shall  no  culture,  no  patriotism,  no 
wisdom,  no  tax-paying  power,  secure  to  the  na- 
tive-born American  that  which  at  the  end  of  five 
years  we.  with  so  much  advantage  to  our  coun- 
try, fling  as  a  boon  to  every  foreigner  who  may 
escape  from  the  poverty  and  oppression   and 
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wrong  of  the  Old  World,  to  find  a  happier  home 
and  a  more  promising  future  in  this?  The 
question  is  not  whether  each  man  is  fitted  for 
the  most  judicious  performance  of  the  functions 
of  citizenship,  but  whether  the  State  is  not  safer 
when  she  binds  all  her  children  to  her  by  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  all,  and  confiding  her  affairs 
to  the  arbitrament  of  their  common  judgment. 

But  colored  people  have  shown  themselves 
abundantly  capable  of  self-government.  Under 
oppressions  exceeding  in  infinite  degree  those 
suffered  by  the  oppressed  people  of  Ireland,  — 
ay,  by  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  —  they 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  caring  for 
themselves  and  others.  Buying  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  providing  for  themselves  by  paying  to 
their  owners  hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum, 
thousands  of  them  have  maintained  homes,  and 
kept  their  families  together,  and  reared  their 
children  to  such  an  age  that  the  lordly  master, 
wanting  cash  for  current  purposes,  has  plucked 
the  graceful  daughter  from  her  home  to  sell  her 
to  a  life  of  debauchery,  or  the  son,  whose  devel- 
oping muscles  promised  support  in  age  to  his 
parents,  to  sell  him  to  a  life  of  unrequited  toil. 
Snatched  from  these  horrors,  a  few  thousands, 
some  ten  or  twelve,  have  been  sent  during  the 
last  forty  years  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
There,  under  the  auspices  of  American  benev- 
olence, they  founded  a  republic,  and,  with  al- 
most American  greed  for  land,  have  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  little  colony  till  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  as  I  learn  from  the  National 
Almanac,  now  embraces  twenty-three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  square  miles.  And 
the  people  have  assimilated  from  among  the 
heathens  among  whom  they  were  settled,  men, 
women,  and  children,  until  their  flag  protects 
and  their  jurisdiction  regulates  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand,  most  of  whom,  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  colony,  find  their  enduring 
hopes  in  the  old  King  James  Bible,  which  they 
are  able  to  read.  But  for  our  jealous  contempt 
of  the  race,  the  flag  of  that  African  republic,  so 
extensive  has  her  commerce  already  become, 
would  be  familiar  in  all  our  leading  ports.  Our 
arrogance  has  hitherto  excluded  it;  and,  by  rea- 
son of  our  arrogance,  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
haughty  commercial  rival  and  treacherous  friend 
Great  Britain  by  purchasing  at  second-hand 
from  her  the  tropical  products  which  the  repub- 
licans of  Liberia  would  gladly  exchange  direct- 
ly with  us  for  those  of  our  more  temperate 
region. 

Fit  by  culture  and  experience  they  may  not 
be ;  -but  let  us  regard  the  characteristics  of  our 
civilization,  and  see  whether  the  future  should, 
by  reason  of  this  fact,  be  made  liable  to  such 
momentous  consequences  as  would  be  involved 
in  error  on  this  point.  The  abundant  proof  is 
before  us  of  their  eagerness  and  ability  to  ac- 
quire information.  We  are  equally  able  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  means  of  culture;  and,  hap- 
pily, the  good  people  of  the  North,  carrying  the 
frame  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  church  in  the 
rear  of  each  of  our   advancing   armies,  have 


shown  themselves  prompt  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  instruction,  —  to  give  to  each  and 
everyone  of  them  the  keys  to  all  knowledge  in 
the  mastery  of  the  English  language,  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic. 

•Though  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Brooks]  insists  that  history  is  but  repeating  it- 
self, I  tell  him  that  ours  is  a  new  age,  and  ask 
him  to  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  who  in- 
vented Hoe's  "  last  fast  printing-press"  in  the 
age  in  which  it  first  existed,  and  by  whose 
steam-engine  it  was  propelled,  and  whether  he 
edited  the  "Express"  that  fell  in  myriad  thou- 
sands from  its  revolving  forms  ?  The  limits  of 
what  former  America  did  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph traverse,  making  man,  even  the  hum- 
blest, well-nigh  omnipresent  within  its  limits  ? 
In  what  antique  age  and  country,  broad  as  ours, 
was  distance  reduced  as  it  is  by  the  locomotive 
engine  in  this  ?  From  among  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  what  buried  city,  or  from  the  printed 
pages  of  what  lost  nation,  did  John  Ericsson 
steal  the  subtle  thoughts  with  which  he  has 
blessed  the  world,  and  which  we  credit  to  him 
as  inventions  ?  In  what  era,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me,  did  a  nation  convert  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  and  the  act  of  occupancy  its  landless 
and  destitute  people  into  independent  farmers 
and  pillars  of  the  State  by  a  homestead-law  such 
as  that  by  which  we  offer  estates  to  the  emigrant 
and  the  freedman  '?  If  history  be  but  repeat- 
ing herself,  will  the  gentleman  point  me  to  the 
original  of  the  American  Missionary  Society, 
and  show  me,  from  experience,  what  influence 
its  labors  are  to  have  upon  those  whom  we  have 
hitherto  doomed  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance  ? 
Whence  did  the  founders  of  the  American  and 
other  Tract  Societies  borrow  the  idea  of  their 
great  enterprise  ? 

From  what  age  or  what  clime  comes  our 
common-school  system?  and  what  chapter  of  hu- 
man history  did  they  re-enact  who  founded  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  ?  Will  the  gen- 
tleman draw  from  his  historic  stores  a  sketch  of 
the  influence  that  institution  alone  is  to  have  in 
developing  and  training  the  intellect  and  regula- 
ting the  lite  of  the  freedman  and  the  "  poor  white 
trash,"  now  that  rebellion  has  opened  the  way 
to  the  teacher,  the  daily  journal,  and  the  print- 
ed volume  to  their  fire-sides  ?  In  what  ample 
depository  did  its  ancient  prototype  conceal  the 
stereotype  plates  for  more  than  a  thousand  books 
that  it  so  cheaply  published,  imparting  many  of 
them  in  the  simplest  sentences,  and  others  in 
those  of  Bunyan,  Milton,  lleber,  Cowper,  —  the 
poets,  preachers,  philosophers,  historians  of  all 
Christian  countries,  —  the  thought  and  knowl- 
edge time  has  garnered? 

No,  Mr  Speaker,  history  is  not  repeating  it- 
self. We  are  unfolding  a  new  page  in  nation- 
al life.  The  past  has  gone  forever.  There  is 
no  abiding  present:  it  flies  while  we  name  it; 
and,  as  it  flies,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
thick-coming  future:  and,  with  such  agencies  as 
I  have  thus  rapidly  alluded  to.  we  need  not  fear 
that  even  the  existing  Generation  of  freedmen 
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will  no!  prove  themselves  abundantly  able  to 
are  of  themselves,  and  maintain  the  powor 
and   dignity  of  the  Stales  of  which  we  shall 
make  them  citizens. 

We  are  to  shape  the  future.  We  cannol  es- 
cape ili  ■  duty;  and  '•  conciliation,  compromise 
and  concession "  are  not  the  methods  we  are  to 
use.  These,  alas!  have  been  abundantly  tried: 
and  their  result  has  been  agitation,  strife,  war, 
and  desolation.  No  man  has  the  righl  to  com- 
promise justice:  il  is  immutable ;  ana  He  whose 
law  it  is  never  fails  to  avenge  its  compromise 
or  violation.  Ours  is  not  the  work  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  that  of  reconstruction ;  not  that  of 
creation,  bul  of  regeneration;  and,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  principle  of  the  life  we  are  to  shape 
glares  on  us,  lighting  our  pathway,  from  every 
page  of  history  written  by  our  revolutionary  la- 
thers. Would  we  see  the  issue  of  "  comprom- 
ise, concession,  and  coneilation  "  ?  Sir,  we  be- 
hold it  in  the  blazing  home,  the  charred  root- 
tree,  the  desolate  hearthside,  the  surging  tide  of 
fratricidal  war.  and  the  green  mounds  beneath 
which  sleep  half  a  million  of  the  bravest  and 
best-loved  of  our  men  ! 

South  Carolina,  representing  slavery,  de- 
manded  the   insertion  of  the  word  "  white"  in 

the.  fundamental  articles  of  our  Goverenment. 

Our  fathers  resisted  the  demand;  and,  as  I 
have  suggested,  had  their  sons  continued  to  do 
so,  slavery  had  long  since  been  hemmed  in  as 
by  a  wall  of  lire  :  its  true  character  would  have 

been  known  among  men;  for  then  would  the 
freedom  of  discussion  not  have  been  assailed,  and 
men  been  legally  punished  by  line  and  imprison- 
ment, and  lawlessly  by  scourging  and  death, 
for  speaking  of  its  horrors.  And  by  resisting 
this  demand,  as  I  have  shown,  man  was  accord- 
ed his  righl  in  the  Territories  till  1812.  'Then 
our  fathers  yielded;  and,  without  tracing  the 
rapid  retrograde  career  which  ensued,  we  find 
the  results  of  conceding  and  compromising  prin- 
ciple in  the  attempt  to  abandon  justice  as  es- 
tablished by  tiie  fathers,  and  settle  a  Territory 
under  the  conflicting  theories  of  Cass  and 
Douglas,  and  of  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis; 
the  two  former  striving  to  establish  slavery 
under  phrases  full  of  professed  devotion  to  free- 
dom; the  luter  proclaiming  boldly,  through 
the  lip-  of  Robert  Toombs,  that  "Congress  has 
no  power  to  limit,  restrain,  or  in  any  manner 
to  impair  slavery;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
bound  to  protect  and  maintain  it  in  the  States 
where  it  exists,  and  wherever  its  flag  floats  and 

its  jurisdiction  is  paramount  "  (Boston  Address. 

January,  1856 ). 

We  can  trace  the  influence  of  compromise 
and  concession,  again,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
constitution  of  States.  Behold  the  colored  and 
■white  voters  mingling  peaceably  at  the  polls  in 
North    Carolina,    .Maryland.    Tennessee,   and 

other  slave  States,  and  mm  the  downward  ca- 
reer until,  at  the  dictation  of  South  Carolina 
and  slavery,  you  find  State.-  which  have  become 
free  by  constitutional  amendment,  and  others 
which  never  tolerated  slavery,  yielding  to  their 


demand  to  insert  the  word" white"  in  their 
constitutions,  and  so  creating  a  proscribed  (lass 

in  their  midst  ;  others  even  denying  a  dwelling- 

place  upon  His  footstool  within  their  limits  to 
the  children  of  God  whose  skins  were  not  col- 
ored like  their  own;  and  finally  Arkansas  writ- 
ing a  chapter  of  history  which  redeems  Draco's 
name  from  the  bad  pre-eminence  it  had  so  long 

borne.     Triumphant  wrong  i-  ever  aggressive, 

has  ever  been,  will  ever  lie.  Look  back  also 
upon  our  churches,  practically  ignoring  for 
half  a  century  the  existence  of  nearly  tour  mil- 
lion people  whowere  held  in  contempt  of  every 
one   of  the   beatitudes,  and    compelled  to   live 

in  violation  of  every  clause  of  the  decalogue, 

and  whose  existence  made  the  utterance  of  the 
Lord'.-  prayer  seem,  to  foreigners  who  compre- 
hended the  wrongs  of  slavery,  like  a  hideous 
mockery  as  it  dropped  from  American  lips. 

And  these  results,  be  it  remembered,  did  but 
express  the  influence  which  aristocratic  and 
dictatorial  South  Carolina,  -whose  spirit  now 
possessed  the  entire  South,  had,  through  com- 
promise, concession,  and  conciliation,  produced 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
one  striking  example.  While  yet  Missouri  was 
a  Territory,  —  seven  years,  however,  after  the 
South  had  been  made  imperious  by  her  triumph 
in  inserting  the  word  "white  "in  the  territo- 
rial law  for  Missouri,  and  while  she  was  busy 
fashioning  that  great  State  north  of  the  Ohio 
line  intothe  future  home  for  slavery,  —  the 
abolition  of  the  institution  was  being  agitated 
in  Maryland  as  well  as  in  Tennessee.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  triumphs  of  slavery  it 
was  still  possible  for  a  man  to  oppose  the  spread 
of  the  institution,  point  out  its  atrocities,  and 
favor  its  abolition,  and  yet  look  for  preferment 
and  honor  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens; 
and  when  .Jacob  timber,  a.  Methodist  clergy- 
man, was  indicted  by  the  Frederick  County 
court,  of  Maryland,  on  tic  charge  of  ••  at- 
tempting to  excite  insubordination  and  insur- 
rection among  slaves,"  Roger  lb  Taney  stepped 
forth  to  defend  him,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  used  the  following  language  :  — 

••  Mr.  Gruber  did  quote  the  language  of  our 
great  act  of  National  Independence,  and  insisted 
on  the  principles  contained  in  that  venerated  in- 
strument. He  ilid  rebuke  those  masters,  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  power,  are  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity; 
and  he  warned  them  of  the  evils  they  might  bring 
themselves.  If'  did  -peak  with  abhorrence  of  those 
reptiles  who  live  by  trading  hi  human  flesh,  and  en- 
rich themselves  by  tearing  the  husband  from  the 
wile,  the  infant  from  the  bosom  of  the  mother  ;  and 
this,  I  am  instructed,  was  the  head  and  trout  of  his 
offending.  Shall  I  contenl  myself  with  saying  he 
had  :i  right  to  say  this V  that  there  i-  no  law  to  pun- 
ish him?  So  far  is  he  from  being  the  object  of  pun- 
ishment in  am-  form  of  proceedings,  that  ice  are 
prepared  to  maintain  the  s  vme  prim  ipt<-<,  and  to  use,  if 
in  cessary,  tin-  same  langu  ig*  h  re  in  tin'  ti  ntph  of  just- 
ice, and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  the  ministers 
of  the  law.  A  hard  necessity,  indeed,  compels  us  to 
endure  the  evils  of  slavery  for  <i  lime.  It  was  im- 
posed upon  ns  by  another  nation  while  we  were  yet 
in  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage.     It  cannot  be  easily 
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or  suddenly  removed.  Yet,  while  it  continues,  it  U  a 
blot  on  our  national  character,  and  every  real  lover  of 

fr lom  confidently  hopes  that  it  will  be  effectually, 

though  it  must  be  gradually,  wiped  away,  ami  earn- 
estly looks  for  the  means  by  which  this  necessary 
object  may  be  attained;  and  until  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished, until  the  time  shall  come  when  we  can  point 
without  a  blush  to  the  language  held  in  the  Declara- 
tion of"  Independence,  every  friend  of  humanity  will 
seek  to  lighten  the  galling  'chain  of  slavery,  and  bet- 
ter, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  slave.  Such  was  Mr.  Gruber's  object,  in 
that  part  of  his  sermon  of  which  lam  now  speaking. 
Those  who  have  complained  of  him  and  reproached 
him,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  answer  him,  unless  com- 
plaints, reproaches,  and  persecution  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  answer." 

But.  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  conciliation,  concession,  and  compromise,"  the 
author  of  this  language  soon  learned  that,  for 
an  ambitious  man,  these  brave  and  good  words 
were  folly  and  madness.  Pure  in  his  personal 
life,  beautiful  in  the  relations  that  character- 
ize] his  family  and  his  social  circle,  his  history 
will  never  be  forgotten  ;  his  name  will  ever 
head  the  list  of  "  ermined  knaves."  Thirty- 
eight  years  after  the  Gruber  case,  in  the  chief 
temple  of  justice,  of  our  country,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  ministers,  of  whom  he  was  himself 
the  chief,  when  speaking  of  the  free  colored 
men  of  New  England,  and  those  of  their  race 
throughout  the  country,  he  declared,  in  viola- 
tion of  all  truth,  that  — 

"  The  legislation  and  histories  of  the  times,  and 
the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, show  that  neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had 
been  imported  as  slaves  nor  their  descendants,  wheth- 
er they  bad  become  free  or  not,  were  then  acknowl- 
edged' as  a  part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be 
included  in  the  general  words  used  in  that  memora- 
ble instrument. 

"  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  in  relation  to  that  unfortunate  race, 
which  prevailed  in  the  civilized  and  enlightened  por- 
tions of  the  world,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  when  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  framed  and  adopted;  but  the  public 
history  of  every  European  nation  displays  it  in  a 
manner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"  They  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been 
regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  so- 
cial or  political  relations;  and  so  far  inferior,  that 
they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  loas  bound  to 
respect." 

Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  in  providing  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union,  accept  and  pro- 
claim as  our  faith  the  hideous  dogma  that  four 
millions  of  our  people  have  "  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,"  or,  in  the 
very  hour  in  which  our  arms  are  breaking  the 
power  of  the  Rebellion,  make  any  concession 
to  the  spirit  that  evoked  it?  South  Carolina 
may  shake  her  gory  locks  and  bloody  hands  at 
us  in  impotent  rage  ;  but  let  us  not  quail  be- 
fore her  now,  as  we  have  done  for  the  last  half 
century.  Through  the  lips  of  Northern  "  Sons 
of  Liberty "  and  members  of  the  order  of 
"  American  Knights,"  she  demands  that,  as  a 
graceful    concession,    we  shall  comply  to-day 


with  the  proposition  our  forefathers  rejected 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1 7 7 H ,  and  insert  the  word 
"white"  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  shades  of  our  patriot 
fathers,  humanity,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  hopes  of  the  count- 
less millions  who  will  throng  our  country 
through  the  long  ages,  implore  us  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Master,  who  has  assured  us  that 
"inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  Let  not,  I  pray  you,  the  South 
achieve  her  grandest  triumph  in  the  hour  of 
her  humiliation.  Let  not  the  spirit  of  a  pros- 
trate foe  practise  on  our  pride  and  prejudice, 
and  exult,  through  all  time,  over  a  lasting  vic- 
tory. Peace  is  the  offspring  and  handmaid  of 
Justice,  and  let  us,  in  reconstructing  the  Union, 
erect  a  temple  in  which  she  may  abide  lbrever. 

Mr.  STILES.  Mr.  Speaker,!  did  not  desire 
to  interrupt  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kelley]  in  the 
delivery  of  his  carefully  prepared  speech.  It 
would  have  marred  its  beauty  and  power.  But 
if  I  understand  him  correctly  he  stated  that  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1838,  ne- 
groes enjoyed  the  right,  of  suffrage  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  My  question  is,  whether  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  that  State  gave  them  such  a 
right ;  and,  further,  whether  they  ever  did  exer- 
cise such  a  right ;  whether  he  does  not  know  that 
by  the  decision  of  the  highest  courts  of  that  State 
thev  were  not  allowed  to  vote  there  ? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  They  were  allowed  by  the 
constitution  to  vote,  and  they  did  vote ;  and  it 
required  a  constitutional  amendment — the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "  white  "  in  the  clause  regulat- 
ing suffrage  —  to  deprive  them  of  that  right. 

Mr.  STILES.  I  desire  to  ask  my  colleague 
further,  when  and  in  what  portion  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  they  ever  exercised  that  right  ? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Why,  I  have  seen  them  ex- 
ercise it  frequently  at  the  polls  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that,  too,  whether  the  election  officers  be- 
longed to  one  party  or  the  other. 

Mr.  STILES.  That  must  have  been  confined 
to  my  colleague's  own  precinct.  It  was  never 
known  in  the  history  of  that  State. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  was 
done  throughout  the  State,  and  was  in  some  in- 
stances made  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Mr.  STILES.  It  was  never  done  except  in 
one  county  —  the  county  of  Bucks  —  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  then  only  in  one  instance. 

I  desire  further  to  ask  my  colleague  in  this  con- 
nection, because  his  speech  has  tended  toward 
universal  equality,  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing negroes  universally  the  right  of  suffrage  in >\v? 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  that 
right,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson,  to  "  every  man 
who  fights  or  pays."  1  stand  by  the  do  trine  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  which  I  was  trained. 

Mr.  STILES.  In  the  event  of  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  proposed,  is 
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my  colleague  in  favor  of  equality  between  the 
races  ?     And  « ill  he  regard  negroes  as  equal  to 

the  while  man  ? 

Mr.  BlELL  E  V.     I  could  not  possibly  regulate 
the  equality  of  men.  I  cannot  make  my  colleague 

so  moral  or  intelligent  as  a  man  of  darker  com- 
plexion who  is  more  moral  and  more  intelligent  ; 
nor  could  1  degrade  my  colleague  to  the  level, 
in  morals  and  intelligence,  of  the  colored  man 


I  who  is  less  moral  or  les3  intelligent  than  he.  My 
colleague  does  not,  according  to  his  theory,  vote 
I  by  reason  of  his  intelligence,  but  simply  by  rea- 
j   son  of  his  color.     I  might  be  willing  to  exclude 
I   from  the  privilege  of  voting  an  immoral  or  a 
I  voluntarily  ignorant  man  ;  but  I  want  no  sense- 
less rule  that  allows  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel  to  vote 
if  he  be  white,  and  excludes  a  wise  and  an 
i  honest  man  if  he  be  black. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  ISSUE: 


A   SPEECH  OF  WENDELL   PHILLIPS 


AT  THE  ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ANTI-SLAVERY   SOCIETY 

AT  BOSTON. 


The  8th  day  of  November  closed  the  record 
up  to  that  day.  We  need  have  no  criticism  on 
matters  which  took  place  before.  In  our  judg- 
ments of  men  we  differ  ;  but  our  business  is  with 
facts  of  national  actiou.  As  abolitionists,  we 
shall  probably  no  more  agree  in  our  judgment 
of  individuals  than  the  sects  agree  in  their 
creeds,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  patiently 
we  may  argue  such  questions  ;  but  if  our  ses- 
sions have  any  purpose  or  utility,  it  must  con- 
sist in  the  expression  of  an  anti-slavery  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  facts  now  taking  place  in 
American  civil  life;  and  my  judgment  is,  that 
the  great  duty  of  abolitionists  at  this  time  is  to 
record  their  opinion  as  to  such  facts;  other- 
wise, there  seems  to  be  no  meaning,  no  purpose 
in  any  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
slavery  Society. 

The  future  just  opening  upon  us  has  one 
question  for  abolitionists,  and  that  is,  the  terms 
of  reconstruction.  The  great  danger  in  that 
future,  consists  in  three  facts.  The  first  is,  that 
the  prejudice  against  the  negro  is  not  more  than 
half  eradicated  from  the  North.  Secondly, 
that  the  republican  party,  which  has  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  control,  is  weakened  in  its  prin- 
ciple by  the  very  numbers  which  have  rallied 
to  its  flag.  Thirdly,  that  the  Executive  pleads 
earnestly  an  immediate  reconstruction  of  States, 
within  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  first  element  to  which  I  adverted,  the 
continuing  prejudice  against  the  negro,  and 
the  second,  that  the  republican  party  is  not 
itself  able  to  command  a  decisive  vote  on  ques- 
tions of  absolute  justice  to  the  negro,  make  the 
third,  the  wish  of  the  Executive  to  reconstruct 
under  such  circumstances,  vitally  important  in 
an  anti-slavery  point  of  view.  I  have  no  doubt, 
any  more  than  the  most  sanguine  among  us, 
that  if  the  same  pressure  could  be  continued 
upon  the  administration  which  we  have  enjoyed 
hitherto,  and  which  has  made  1864  out  of 
1861,  we  should  compel  liberty  out  of  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs ;  but  that  pressure 
was  composed  of  two  elements.  On  the  South- 
ern side  it  was  war ;  on  the  Northern  side  it 


was  discontent  with  the  Executive.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  travelled  from  1861  to  1864,  not 
of  its  own  will.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  having 
accomplished  one  single  step  self-moved.  In 
every  case,  it  has  been  bayoneted  up  to  it  by 
the  pressure  of  outside  public  opinion,  by  a 
distinct  intimation  from  almost  every  quarter, 
and  especially  from  abolitionists,  that  its  course 
and  attitude  were  not  satisfactory.  On  the 
Southern  side,  there  was  another  element, — 
war.  As  long  as  that  continued,  it  ripened 
the  South  and  the  North.  It  educated  both 
parties.  Our  defeats  educated  the  Northerft 
mind,  our  victories  educated  the  Southern 
mind;  and  while  this  process  went  forward 
there  was  no  great  fear  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  baulk  the  purposes  which 
underlie  the  great  civil  convulsion;  but  the 
press  and  the  general  public  have  measurably 
discontinued,  within  the  last  six  months,  this 
critical  pressure,  and  rebuke  of  the  attitude 
of  the  administration.  The  public  mind  has 
largely  settled  down  into  the  conviction  that 
the  question  is  safe,  somewhere,  either  in  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive  or  in  the  march  of 
events,  and  consequently  the  press  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  largely  discontinued  their  crit- 
icisms. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at 
the  South,  there  is  a  battle  going  on  inside  the 
Confederacy  far  more  momentous  in  its  influ- 
ence on  our  future  than  any  battle  Grant  will 
fight,  or  than  Sherman  has  fought ;  that  is,  the 
contest  between  the  statesmen  of  Georgia  and 
Richmond  as  to  which  shall  lead  the  Confeder- 
acy. Vice-President  Stephens,  Gov.  Brown, 
and  the  class  of  men  whom  they  represent,  are 
undoubtedly  wearied  with  the  efforts  already 
made  to  establish  independence,  and  satisfied 
that  they  have  done  enough.  I  do  not  look 
upon  them  as  having  exhausted  their  means, 
or  as  intimating  that  they  have  exhausted  their 
means.  On  the  contrary,  even  Sherman,  cer- 
tainly a  competent  judge,  writing  from  Geor- 
gia itself,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  two 
months  after  the  victory  at  Atlanta,  commences 
his  letter  with  an  observation  of  this  kind,  which 
29 
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ho  repeats  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date: 
■■  This  war  is  only  begun."  Doubtless  be  meant, 
■•I  see  around  me  bo  many  evidences  of  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war,  that,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  it  is  only  begun."  If  any 
party  at  the  Smith  discontinue  it.  they  discon- 
tinue it  not  of  neces  ity,  but  of  purpose. 

Now.  the  Georgia  plot,  bo  to  call  it.  to  un-  | 
horse  Davis,  and  throw  him  from  the  saddle,  is  ! 
a  momentous  one  as  regards  the  anti-slavery 
issue.  If  they  conquer,  the  idea  of  peace  dom- 
inates in  the  Confederacy.  When  that  idea 
gets  the  helm  of  the  Confederacy,  peace  will 
be  made;  no  doubt  of  it,  because  the  whole 
tone  of  the  republican  party  is  peace,  on  some 
condition  or  other,  shortly,  from  political  and 
military  necessities,  as  they  judge.  We  wen- 
told  in  Washington,  by  a  dozen  members  <>f 
the  House,  that  it' North  Carolina  should  knock 
at  the  door  to-day,  having  chosen  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  should  say,  "  T  wish  to 
(•nter  as  I  stand  :  I  will  discuss  slavery  when 
I  have  entered,  but  I  submit  to  the  flag  —  ad- 
mit me!"  we  are  assured.!  say.  by  half-a- 
dozen  members,  "We  could  not  take  a  vote; 
she  would  be  admitted  by  acclamation."  Such 
is  the  temper  of  Congress  itself.  But  Congress, 
even  in  that  mood  of  mind,  recognizes  and  con- 

sthal  the  wish  for  the  speediest  reconstruc- 
tion prevails  in  the  White  House,  with  tenfold 
the  intensity  that  it  does  in  its  own  body.  If, 
therefore,  from  any  respectable  portion  of  the 
South,  especially  from  a  portion  that  had  got 
control  of  the  Confederacy,  an  offer  of  peace 
should  come,  there  would  undoubtedly  he  ne- 
gotiations resulting  in  it:  and  every  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  feeling 
even  here  knows,  that,  if  Georgia  should  ask 
to-morrow  to  be  admitted  to  this  Union  on  the 
basis  of  freeing  her  slaves  within  ten  years 
or  twenty  year-,  every  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity would  say.  Amen!  that  two-thirds  of 
the  republican  party  would  honestly  say. 
Amen  !  For  you  must  remember  that  the 
republican  party  is  not  to-day  composed  of, 
certainly  not  ruled  by,  its  original  elements, 
educated  by  thirty  or  twenty  years  of  politi- 
cal si  ruggle.  b  consists,  on  the  left  band,  of 
a  converted  democratic,  on  the  right  hand,  of 
a  converted    Bell-Everett,  section, —  men  who 

■  men  as  trees  walking,"  hive  no  definite 
conception  of  the  necessities  of  the  question, 
no  real  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  their  very  honesty  of  purpose,  entitling 
them  to  influence,  doubles  their  danger  to  us. 
They  would  deservedly  influence  politics 
control  it,  through  the  press  and  the  Execu- 
tive. They  honestly  believe  to-day  in  the 
madness  of  immediate  emancipation,  .ami  any 
scheme  which  repudiated  it  would  have  their 
earnest  Ban  :tion.  Added  to  this  is  another  el- 
ement. The  President  has  distinctly  avowed 
to  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
••  I  will  sign  almost  any  bill  on  that  subject 
which  admits  Louisiana;  I  will  sign  no  fill 
which    does   not    admit  her."'       In  other  word-. 


he  practically  endorses  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Banks  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  that  the  re- 
construction of  Louisiana  is  the  model  which 
the  Executive  sets  to  the  other  States  for  the 
reconstruction  of  civil  government;  because, 
in  the  fir-t  place,  this  very  avowal  says  to  Con- 
gress, '■  It  is  safe  thus  to  reconstruct  Louisi- 
ana ;  reconstruct  it:*'  and.  secondly,  every 
man    know-,   that   any  one.    State  which   passes 

the  doors  of  Congress  will  necessarily  be  the 

model  for  every  other;  because  Louisiana  once 

admitted   as   she   stands,  if  G 'gia  or  South 

Carolina  comes  up  to-morrow,  they  will  justly 
claim:  "  Give  us  the  same  privileges  and  terms 
that  you  have  accorded  to  Louisiana;"  and  ev- 
ery man  acquainted  with  polities  in  general  or 
the  state  of  parties  in  particular  to-day  knows 
that  you  could  not  rally  a  vote  against  such  a 
claim.  Admit  one  State,  and  you  li\  the  prece- 
dent :  every  Other  State  will  diem  itself  injured 
if  it  is  precluded  from  any  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  first  admitted  State.  When,  therefore, 
Congrc  —  submits, —  as  even  Mr.  Sumner  is  un- 
derstood to  say  they  must  submit,  however  re- 
luctantly, in  this  single  objectionable  instance, 
to  t  he  wishes  of  the  President, —  when  Congress 
Bubmits  to  this  reconstruction  of  Louisiana,  it 
establishes  the  principle  underlying  Louisiana 
as  the  guide  fir  future  reconstruction.  What 
is  that  principle  V  [  hardly  need  to  examine 
it.  Fortunately  for  us,  Judge  Field  has  exhib- 
ited in  one  act  its  nature.  A  brutal,  domineer- 
ing, infamous  overseer  spirit,  such  as  we  knew 
it  before  "ii<>.  its  symbol,  the  bowie-knife,  comes 
back  to  the  House  ;is  the  chosen  representative, 
at  the  first  blush,  of  the  white  men  of  Louisi- 
ana,—  one  of  them  represented  to  me,  by  com- 
petent authority,  a  month  .ago.  as  really  a  rebel 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  as  any  one  that  treads 
the  continent.  That  is  the  first  harvest  reaped 
in  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  with  every 
eye  in  the  nation  planted  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion. What  element  of  the  white  rice  will  fol- 
low? What  class  of  men  will  hereafter  come 
up  to  share  authority  with  us,  if  this  be  their 
best  sample  ? 

But  this  is  not.  perhaps,  the  exact  question 
for  an  Abolitionist  :  it  is  the  question  for  a  citi- 
zen. We  are  sharing  sovereignty  with  that 
white  race;  but  to-day  I  come  here  merely  to 
criticise  the  attitude  of  that  white  race  toward 
the  negro.  You  will  remember  that  to-day  we 
have  the  power  to  protect  the  negro  in  New 
Orleans  as  perfectly  as  we  have  in  the  streets 
of  Boston.  The  slightest  fringe  of  his  rights 
trampled  upon,  and  the  hand  of  Government 
can  reach  the  offender  as  effectually  in  New 
Orleans  as  in  State  Street.  That  is  the  atti- 
tude to-da  v.  How  necessary  is  it  that  Govern- 
ment should  enjoy  that  right?  Look  at  Mary- 
land and  Bee.  Maryland  accepted  emancipation 
at  her  own  will  :  she  voted  it  of  her  own  will. 
It  was  not  forced  upon  her  by  conquest ;  by  the 
act  ofthe  Federal  Government ;  it  was  accepted 
by  her  own  citizens.  If  there  ever  was  a  State, 
therefore,  where  the  interest  of  the  black  race 
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could  be  trusted  to  the  fairness  and  pood  pur- 
pose of  the  white  race,  it  was  Maryland.  What 
was  the  fact?  Twenty-four  hours  after  that 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Bradford's,  making  the 
Constitution  the  law  of  the  land,  the  whites  of 
that  State  took  up  a  forgotten  law,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  speedy  and  vengeful  activity  to 
put  it  into  execution.  Left  alone  a  week,  as  I 
was  assured  in  Baltimore,  they  would  have  had 
all  the  young  colored  persons  so  thoroughly  ap- 
prenticed that  liberty  to  them  would  have  been 
a  sham  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  courts  were  powerless  to  oppose  it.  Gen. 
Wallace,  of  the  United-States  army,  on  the 
spot,  issued  his  order  superseding  every  court 
in  Maryland,  as  far  as  the  negro  was  concern- 
ed. That  order,  withdrawn  within  a  week  at 
the  request  of  the  loyal  men;  because  it  had 
done  its  work,  defeated  the  plot ;  but  had  he 
not  been  there,  there  would  have  been  no  pow- 
er competent  to  arrest  that  conspiracy,  which 
our  friend  here  (Geo.  Thompson)  knows  was 
nothing  but  a  literal  repetition  of  what  was  done 
in  the  West  Indies.  Jamaica  parallels  our  ex- 
perience in  every  particular.  I  remember  when 
I  was  in  England  in  1841,  the  delegates  from 
Jamaica  told  me  exactly  the  same  story  that 
the  loyal  men  of  Baltimore  did  last  month. 

This  is  the  white  race,  in  the  best  circum- 
stances, at  the  commencement.  As  I  say,  while 
Ave  are  in  actual  possession  of  a  State,  holding 
it  by  the  army,  we  can  protect  the  negro,  re- 
construct a  State,  and  where  are  we  '?  Why, 
we  have  put  up  a  fence  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  Government.  The 
bill  before  the  House  proposes,  for  instance, 
that  South  Carolina,  with  300,000  white  men, 
and  not  a  loyalist  among  them,  and  400,000 
black  men,  and  not  a  disloyalist  among  them, 
shall  be  reconstructed,  the  fence  erected  be- 
tween us  and  them,  the  government  of  the 
State  given  to  these  300,000  rebels,  and  the 
black  men  put  under  their  feet  helplessly.  If 
we  were  in  England,  I  should  have  no  doubt 
and  no  fear:  because  the  English  realm  has  but 
one  law,  practically  ;  and  the  statute  of  London 
runs  to  the  end  of  the  realm.  By  the  Queen's 
Bench,  or  the  Privy  Council,  a  magistrate  at 
the  end  of  the  earth  can  be  unseated  according 
to  the  will  of* Parliament.  That  is  England; 
but  that  is  not  America.  Put  up  the  fence  be- 
tween you  and  Louisiana  or  South  Carolina, 
and  the  Federal  law  runs  to  it,  not  over  it, 
except  in  two  or  three  specified  cases.  Suppose 
(what  is  by  no  means  certain)  that  we  get  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery.  Many  abolitionists  have  said,  that, 
uwith  the  prohibition  of  chattel  slavery,  and  an 
abolitionist  for  Chief  Justice,  the  negro  is  safe." 
How  unwise!  On  the  other  side  the  State 
fence  is  Robert  Small  and  Gov.  Aiken.  On 
this  side  is  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Why,  if  Gov.  Aiken  has  got 
any  brains,  he  can  grind  Robert  Small  to  pow- 
der in  nine  hundred  ami  ninety-nine  different 
ways  without  trespassing  on  the  Anti-Slavery 


Amendment ;  and  until  he  does,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  cannot  interfere.  When  I  come  to 
speak  to  you,  in  a  moment,  of  Louisiana,  you 
will  see  that  Banks  has  actually  set  them  the 
example,  and  given  them  the  very  method,  by 
which  to  grind  the  negro  without  restoring  chat- 
telism.  Do  not  let  us  forget  the  history  of  the 
anti-slavery  struggle,  and  what  it  has  taught 
us  of  the  limited  authority  and  inllueuce  of  the 
Federal   Government. 

Every  man  of  you,  fifty  years  old,  can  re- 
member the  experience  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1831,  when  the  strongest  power  in  the 
nation  grappled  with  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
was  defeated.  When  Georgia  seized  a  con- 
verted Cherokee,  in  1831,  and  said,  "  I  will 
hang  him,"  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  "  You 
cannot :  it  is  unconstitutional."  Orthodoxy 
rallied  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  said,  "  You  shall  not :  it  is  infa- 
mous." Where  is  there  a  stronger  power  than 
the  orthodox  sects  of  the  North  for  an  army 
and  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  general '?  Con- 
gress denied  the  legality  of  the  proceeding. 
The  press  of  the  country,  ignorant  and  exult- 
ant, said,  "  It  can't  be  done."  "  See  if  it 
can't,"  said  Georgia,  and  hung  him  up.  Then 
she  took  Samuel  Worcester  and  put  him  in 
jail.  Behind  him  stood  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions,  in  front  of  him  the  Chief  Justice,  but 
Georgia  turned  the  key  on  him,  and  there  he 
lay,  until,  in  her  sovereign  will,  she  chose  to 
open  it.  South  Carolina  took  our  black  sea- 
men out  of  ships,  and  put  them  in  jail.  Win- 
throp  even  was  lifted  to  manhood  enough  to 
prove  it  was  illegal ;  the  Secretary  of  State 
proved  it  was  unconstitutional ;  Massachusetts 
protested;  Congress  protested  ;  we  sent  Sam- 
uel Hoar  down  to  say,  "  Wayward  sister,  why 
do  you  so  ?"  "  Go  home,  or  I  will  put  you  in," 
was  the  answer.  We  had  the  Federal  authori- 
ty, the  North,  and  the  Constitution  on  our 
side;  but  they  availed  nothing.  Texas  took 
six  of  our  black  men  and  sold  them,  ten  years 
ago ;  and  we  do  not  know  to-day  where  they 
are.  Unconstitutional,  all  of  it;  public  opin- 
ion on  our  side  largely  at  the  North  ;  but  Con- 
gress said,  "  We  know  no  means  by  which  to 
check  a  State."  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ex- 
hausted all  his  ingenuity  in  the  Cherokee  case. 
The  interlocking  of  State  and  Federal  authori- 
ty is  so  complex,  that  when  a  State,  short  of 
war,  chooses  thus  to  throw  herself  athwart  the 
Government,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  interfere  with  her. 

We  are  to  remember  the  history  of  the 
cause.  I  allow,  of  course,  what  every  man 
knows,  that  all  this  time  we  had  a  pro-slavery 
public:  we  are  to  have  an  anti-slavery  one,  f 
hope,  in  the  future;  but  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  minds,  first,  the  almosl  impossibility,  even 
with  the  Constitution  on  our  side,  of  attacking 
a  State,  and  then  to  remind  you  that  the, 
while  men  of  the  reconstructed  Slates  can 
keep  inside  the  Constitution,  be  free  from  any 
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lo^al  criticism,  and  yet  put  the  negro  where 
mi  Abolitionist  would  be  willing  to  sec  him. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  an  American  abolitionist, 
when  lie  asks  freedom  for  the  negro,  means  ef- 
fectually freedom,  real  freedom,  something  that 
can  maintain  and  vindicate  itself.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve in  an  English  freedom,  that  trusts  the 
welfare  of  the  dependent  (lass  to  the  pood  will 
and  moral  Benee  of  the  upper  class.  This  is 
aristocracy.  The  ballot  in  England  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  eight  hundred  thousand  or  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  and  the  welfare  of' the  rest  trusted 
to  their  sense  of  justiee.  That  is  their  philoso- 
ophy  of  governmenl  ;  it  is  not  ours.  Our  phil- 
osophy of  government,  since  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1776,  is  that  no  class  is  safe,  no  freedom 
is  real,  no  emancipation  is  effectual,  which  does 
not  place  in  the  hands  of  the  man  himself  the 
power  i"  protect  his  own  rights.  That  is  the 
genius  <>t'  American  institutions.  Now,  when 
[see  the  nature  and  relative  position  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  and  know  that 

the  white  man  of  the  North,  it'  he  wished  to, 
could  not  protect  the  ney.ro  of   Louisiana,  once 

put  that  Siate  fence  between  them,  could  not 
it'  be  would,  and  1  still  believe,  would  not  it'  he 
could,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  justice  and  free- 
dom;  then,  as  an  abolitionist,  under  such  a 
government,  I  fall  back  on  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, and  claim  of  the  anti-slavery  party  that 
it  shall  lie  content  with  no  emancipation  which 
does  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  freedman 
himself  the  power  to  protect  his  newly-acquired 
liberty  (applause).  No  emancipation  is  effect- 
ual, no  freedom  is  real,  which  does  not  take 
thai  shape.  1  argue  it  simply  as  a  question  of 
security,  not  of  justice,  or  magnanimity.  For 
a  nation  to  ask  a  man  to  fight  for  them  and  then 
leave  him  without  full  citizenship,  is  an  infamy 
which  would  make  a  man  forswear  all  part  in 
such  a  nation  ( loud  applause).  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  ablest  captains,  who 
writes  —  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  equality  of 
rac.s.  I  do  not  accept  the  policy  of  allowing 
negroes  to  fight.  I  do  not  believe  in  universal 
suffrage,  nor  in  universal  freedom.  I  believe 
that  this  i<  a  white  man's  battle,  and  that  white 
men  should  fight  it.  But"  he  says,  "if  the 
white  man  chooses  to  give  himself  to  trade, 
and  let  t  In-  negTO  fight  the  battle,  the  hand  that 

defends  the  country  has  a  right  to  govern  it," 
(applause.)  That  is  honest  logic.  That  is  the 
honest  logic  of  an  opponent  of  anti-slavery. 
That  is  tin-  logic  of  a  man  whose  growing  pop- 
ularity, with  -uch  a  heart,  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  dangers  of  our  future. 

If  we  are  to  believe  in  the  sincere  purpose 
of  the  Administration  to  arm  the  negro  and 
give  him  his  musket  as  the  hasis  of  his  right  to 
every  privilege  of  citizenship,  how  shall  we  ex- 
plain that  wl  en  Sherman  asked  for  Col.  Bow- 
man, month  .  i  to  organize  the  negroes  who 
sought    our  camp,  from  that  day  to  this,  though 

often  repeatedlj  urged,  no  one  has  been  sent 

him!  Vr-:  tl  d  iy  to  this,  the  Government 
has  never  responded  to  his  call.      From  that 


day  to  this,  the  Executive  at  Washington  has 
not  answered,  though  urged,  even  bv  Mary- 
land, to  do  it.  They  left  him  to  sully  the 
nolile.-t  achievement  of  the  war  by  the  most 
infamous  act  that  ever  disgraced  a  nation. 
When  he  swept  across  the  continent,  doin«- 
what  no  soldier  had  done  before,  had  he  gath- 
ered the  only  help  he  got,  the  black  man,  into 
his  ranks,  his  star  would  have,  taken  its  place 
in  the.  highest  galaxy  of  patriots  and  captains. 
But  instead  of  that,  with  deliberate  infamy,  he 
paused  at  the  end  of  a  causeway  a  mile  lonn, 
let  the  white  men  pass,  and  held  back  the  ne- 
groes who  had  brought  him  horses,  food,  infor- 
mation, and  then  tore  up  the  bridge,  and  stood 
by  while  rebel  cavalry  shot  that  mass  of  friends 
down  as  they  would  a  herd  of  buffaloes  (cries 
of"  Shame  !")  The  proudest  action  of  the  war 
is  covered  with  a  blot  sufficient  to  make  any 
American  unwilling  to  name  it  as  done  by  his 
countrymen.  Show  me  an  instance,  under  any 
plea  of  military  strategy  or  Uecessity,  where  a 
white  man  seeking  our  lines,  in  the  whole  four 
years,  has  been  hurled  back  on  the  bayonets 
of  the  enemy,  and  our  men  stood  by  and  saw 

him  shot  down,  anil  I  will  grant  sonic  excuse, 
some  plausible  apology  for  this  infamous  butch- 
ery by  the  first  military  genius  of  the  white 
race.  I  know,  of  course,  in  whose  immediate 
presence  and  by  whose  immediate  order  the  act 
was  done  :  hut  as  you  do  not  seek  out  the  name 
of  the  soldier  who  actually  tore  up  the  bridge, 
but.  visit  your  rebuke  on  this  Davis  who  ordered 
the  act,  so  I  go  farther  and  hold  the  head  of 
the  whole  expedition,  Sherman,  responsible. 
Any  marked  act  in  that  march  which  he  has 
not  censured  he  must  be  held  to  have  indorsed 
and  approved.  This  infamy  is  too  monstrous 
for  our  indignation  to  be  satisfied,  grovelling 
down  among  petty  underlings,  like  this  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis.  I  hold  Sherman  responsible 
since  he  has  endorsed  it  by  silence.  It'  the  Ad- 
ministration remains  silent,  then  I  hold  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  the 
real  murderers.  They  can  hasten  fast  enough 
to  relieve  a  general  wdio  spares  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers;  we  wait  to  see  what  they  will  sav  to 
one  who  murders  them. 

Louisiana!  —  the  President  offers  it  to  us  as 
an  initial  reconstruction.  We  fcnay  see  wdiat 
sort  of  freedom,  therefore,  we  are  to  hope  tor 

if  the  black  man  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
either  of  a  Major  General  or  of  the  white  men 
of  the  rebel  States:  but  in  examining  this 
matter,  1  shall  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the 
speech  of  Gen.  Banks  at  Tremont  Temple.  I 
take  that  not  because  I  think  Gen.  Banks's 
statement  to  be  any  evidence  whatever  :of  the 
truth  of  what  he  says,  but  because  I  find 
enough  admitted  and  claimed  for  merit  by 
him  in  that  speech  to  make  me  repudiate 
Louisiana.  Thoroughly  untrustworthy  in  re- 
yard  to  the  whole  question  of  Louisiana,  only 
a  brain  thrice  sodden  would  accept  Banks's 
evidence  on  any  point  relating  to  the  negro. 
A  Major  General,  born  in  Massachusetts,  grad- 
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uated  by  three  years  of  such  a  war  as  this,  who 
could  say  to  the  black  regiment  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  left  half  its  numbers  under  the  mouths 
of  the  enemy's  cannon,  when  it  asked  to  put 
"  Port  Hudson  "  on  its  Hag,  "  No,"  while  he  per- 
mitted a  white  regiment,  doing  picket  duty  two 
miles  off,  so  to  inscribe  their  banner,  is  not  fit 
witness  where  the  negro  is  concerned,  (ap- 
plause.) I  refuse  him  all  right  to  testify  ;  and 
1  visit  the  same  criticism  even  on  the  War 
Department  when  I  recollect  that  it  is  but  a 
month  since  they  rectified  that  infamous  injus- 
tice. Week  after  week,  month  after  month  went 
by,  and  the  men  whose  comrades  had  died  un- 
der the  very  mouths  of  the  enemy's  cannon  had 
a  flag  unmarked,  while  so  many  a  white  man 
flaunted  his  lie  in  their  faces,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  indifferent  and  heartless, 
permitted  this  injustice ;  but  as  I  say,  I  accept 
the  acknowledgments  of  Gen.  Banks  in  this 
speech  as  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

What  you  call  the  freedom  of  Louisiana,  is 
"Banks's  freedom,"  and  it  is  no  freedom  for  me. 
The  English,  in  1834,  called  their  apprentice- 
ship system,  '•  Stanley  freedom  ; "  they  replaced 
it  soon  by  something  better.  The  Abolitionists, 
asking  for  bread  —  Emancipation  —  are  pre- 
sented with  a  stone,  —  ''Banks's  freedom."  I, 
for  one,  do  not  accept  it. 

In  that  speech,  Gen.  Banks,  himself,  de- 
scribes his  system  as  one  planned  "  to  prepare 
the  negro  for  as  perfect  an  independence  as 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  class."  The  anti- 
slavery  agitation  of  thirty  years  stamps  its  con- 
tempt on  any  preparation  of  the  negro  for 
justice  (loud  applause.)  If  there  is  any  thing 
patent  on  the  whole  history  of  our  thirty  years' 
struggle,  it  is  that  the  negro  no  more  needs  to 
be  prepared  for  liberty  than  the  white  man 
(applause.)  Yet  Gen.  Banks  begins  his  speech 
by  saying  he  has  initiated  a  system  to  prepare 
the  negro  for  liberty  !  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  negro  is  not 
allowed  to  make  a  contract.  Now,  I  try  him 
in  two  ways.  He  says  neither  the  negro  nor 
any  laboring  man  in  Louisiana,  can  be  allowed 
to  make  a  contract.  If  he  is  sincere,  why 
hasn't  he  put  the  white  laborer  as  well  as  the 
black  under  his  Provost  Marshal  ?  (Applause.) 
If  his  principle  is  a  correct  one,  his  law  should 
be,  "No  laboring  man  in  Louisiana  shall  fix 
the  rate  of  his  own  wages,  fix  the  term  of  his 
own  contract,  or  leave  the  spot  where  he  has 
agreed  to  labor;"  but  there  is  no  such  rule. 
Gen.  Banks,  having  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  laboring  man  is  able  to  make  a  contract 
in  Louisiana,  proceeds  to  do — what  ?  To  settle 
that  no  black  man  shall  make  a  contract!  show- 
ing the  sham  of  the  original  principle  !  What 
he  means,  practically,  is,  "no  laboring  negro 
shall  make  a  contract." 

We  never  shall  have  a  nation  until  it  is  gov- 
erned by  one  idea.  The  idea  of  Massachusetts 
liberty  is  manhood  ;  a  human  being,  not  an 
artificial  being ;  a  thing  created  by  God,  not 
by  law.     The    Southern   idea   of  liberty  has 


been,  a  white  race  lifted  into  position  by  law, 
and  a  black  race  thrust  down  into  its  position 
by  law.  The  idea  of  Massachusetts  liberty  is, 
a  man  competent  to  sell  his  own  toil,  to  select 
his  own  work,  and,  when  he  differs  with 
his  neighbor,  a  jury  to  appeal  to.  My  will  at 
the  beginning  of  the  road,  and  a  jury  at  the 
end  ;  —  that  is  liberty,  according  to  the  North- 
ern interpretation.  Gen.  Banks's  Liberty  for 
the  negro  is,  no  right  to  fix  his  wages  ;  no  right 
to  choose  his  toil,  practically  no  right ;  having 
once  chosen  his  place,  no  right  to  quit  it ;  any 
difference  between  employed  and  employer 
tried  by  a  provost-marshal,  not  a  jury.  His- 
tory always  repeats  itself.  In  Jamaica,  Eng- 
land tried  her  apprenticeship  system,  and  said 
to  the  negro,  "  If  you  differ  with  your  master, 
go  to  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate."  Who  was 
he  ?  He  was  a  commissioned  Englishman, 
who  travelled  from  plantation  to  plantation, 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  took  a  bath,  a 
dinner,  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  went  to  bed,  got 
up  late,  breakfasted  with  his  host,  and  then 
coolly  sat  down  on  the  piazza  to  hear  what  the 
negroes  had  to  say.  The  negro  never  got  any 
justice,  of  course.  In  the  same  way,  Gen. 
Banks  has  set  up  what  he  calls  a  Provost-Mar- 
shal. He  has  the  American  ingenuity  as  to 
phrases.  It  is  not  a  magistrate,  it  is  not  a  jus- 
tice. You  know  we  have  never  had  slavery. 
Years  ago,  we  had  the  "  domestic  institution ;  " 
then  we  had  "  the  peculiar  institution  ; "  then 
"  the  patriarchal  institution  ;  "  then  a  Methodist 
Bishop  was  requested,  not  to  get  rid  of  his 
slaves,  but  to  get  rid  of  his  "  impediment" 
(laughter).  Mr.  Choate,  when  in  his  last 
years  he  canvassed  Massachusetts,  said,  not 
slavery,  but  "  antagonistic  system  of  labor."  So 
Gen.  Banks  organizes  labor,  sets  up  a  Provost 
Marshal  —  a  very  innocent  military  officer  — 
who  visits  the  white  man,  dines,  sups,  sleeps, 
goes  up  in  the  morning,  and  listens  at  arm's 
length  to  the  complaints  of  the  freedman. 
What  chance  of  justice  has  he  ?  His  wages 
having  been  originally  fixed  by  that  Provost- 
Marshal  and  the  employer,  without  any  voice 
of  his,  any  difference  is  referred  to  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  practically,  necessarily,  though 
not  included  in  the  ostensible  system,  behind 
the  Provost  Marshal  stands  the  lash.  I  have 
here  the  letter  of  a  New  England  Brigadier 
General  stating  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
freedmen  are  whipped.  I  have  in  my  own  ears 
the  confession  of  a  New  York  Colonel  that  he 
had  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  see  it  done;  and 
we  have  the  statement,  in  Colonel  McKaye's 
report,  that  whipping  was  undoubtedly  prac- 
tised on  many  plantations  under  this  beautiful 
"  organization  of  labor." 

Thus  Gen.  Banks  hands  over  the  black  man 
to  the  white  race  in  Louisiana,  and  then  Mr. 
Lincoln  insists  that  that  State  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  representative  State,  with  two  Senators  to 
balance  New  York,  and  five  Representatives 
to  balance  Connecticut.  By  all  the  record  of 
thirty   years,   I  protest.      By  every  principle 
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held  sacred  in  the  anti-slavery  discussions  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  1  protest  against  accept- 
ing thai  bastard  as  a  true  son  of  the  Rebellion 
(applause).  Louisiana  is  "keeping  the  promise 
in  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope."  It  is 
sacrificing  the  very  essence  of  the  negro's  lib- 
erty to  the  desire  for  a  prompl  reconstruction. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  recon- 
strucl  those  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it'  the  attempt  is  made  to  reconstruct 
them  of  white   men.    This  generation  never 

will    have   their   minds  changed  to  that    extent 

that  they  can  be  trusted.  I  said  to  one  of  the 
Provost-Marshals  of  North  Carolina  —  the  mosl 
Union  State  of  all.it  is  said,  —  -'How  much 
unionism  is  there  in  North  ( 'arolina  V  "  '•  Well," 
said  he.  '•  when  a  man  is  half  whipped  and 
thoroughly  starved,  he  is  a  very  good  Unionist" 
No  doubt  he  is.  The  white  rare  is  no  fit  tim- 
ber t"  build  States  with,  and,  looking  at  the 
question  as  men'  citizens,  the  ballot  to  the 
negro  is  indispensable,  because  we  have  no 
other  timber  to  build  States  with,  and  unless 
we  build  with  him,  we  must  postpone  recon- 
struction for  so  many  years  that  the  very  pat- 
ronage of  territorial  government  would  swamp 
Republican  institutions.  Keep  them  terri- 
tories, let  the  Democracy  come  in  in  eight 
years  or  four,  with  the  money-power  of  this 
banking  system  in  one  hand  and  territorial 
government  on  the  other,  and  Republican  gov- 
ernment will  be  almost  a  farce.  God  </\\<-->  us 
but  one  bridge  over  the  pit,  like  the  line  of  the 
Mohammedan  legend,  fine  as  a  spider's  web. 
Step  one  single  iota  to  the  right  or  left  of  abso- 
lute justice,  and  the  nation  is  in  the  pit  (ap- 
plause). All  that  the  negro  needs,  and  all 
that  belong-  to  him.  is  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  the  white  race,  as  well  as  justice  to  him. 
I  contend,  therefore,  that  what  the  anti-sla\  ery 
cause  needs  to-day,  is  the  most  indignant  pro- 
test against  "  Banks's  liberty"  in  Louisiana,  a 
most  indignant  repudiation  of  it  as  emancipa- 
tion, the  most  earnest  protest  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  State  by  Congress  on  every 
ground,  unless  we  would  lose  half  the  fruits  of 
the  Rebellion.  A  government  color-blind 5  no 
distinction  of  race  in  the  camp  or  the  Senate  ; 
the  negro  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for; 
to  fight  with  rifle  in  hand  or  toorder  the  battle 
with  stars  on  hi-  shoulders  ;  stars  and  office  for 
the  heart,  brain  and  hand,  that  can  win  and 
wield  them;  this  is  at  once  justice,  fair  play, 
magnanimity  ami  necessity,  and  the  only  path- 
way to  safety  and  empire. 

I  believe,  friends,  that  there  is  more  hope  of 
safety  to  us  in  Richmond  to-day,  than  there  is 
in  Washington,  because,  a-  1  said,  speaking  of 
the  struggle  within  the  Confederacy,  if  Jeffer- 

BOn  Davis  keeps  the  saddle,  he  continues  the 
war,  and  will  clean  this  continent  from  St.  Louis 
to  St.  Augustine — (v^  every  black,  yes,  give 

him  a  patent  of  nobility,  before  he  will  yield  to 
the  Yankee;  and  that  process  will  educate  us. 
Do  not  let  u-  be  wanting  to  the  grand  signs  with 
which  Providence  beckons  us  forward.     "Who- 


ever supposed  he  would  live  to  see  such  an 
hour  as  we  see  to-day?  Jefferson  Davis 
marched  outof  Washington,  his  right  hand  full 
of  fetters  for  the  black,  on  which  he  had  written 
••  Forever."     To-day  he  sits  in  Richmond,  with 

pale  lips  debating  with  his  fellows  whether  the 
black  man  will  defend  and  save  him.  [Mr. 
May  —  "God  be  thanked!"]  He  might  be 
painted  to-day  kneeling  .at  the  very  feet  of  the 
negro,  begging  help,  or  aghast'at  the  gulf  which 
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yawns  beneath,  and  no  hand  but  that  of  the 
black  to  save  him.  Such  a  change  no  other 
page  of  history  shows  us.  God  has  given  it  to 
us,  the  glorious  result  of  battle  in  the  South, 
and  as  keen  a  struggle  in  Northern  thought 
and  purpose  here.  1  see  it  as  my  friend  [Mr. 
May]  does,  but  what  I  demand  of  him  is,  that 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  he  shall  give  us 
that  same  keen  criticism  which  has  made  1865 
out  of  1801,  which  has  bent  Jefferson  Davis  to 
the  feet  of  the  negro,  and  which  will  yet  force 
him  to  muster  that  very  race  against  us;  and 
Northern  prejudice,  half  exorcised  by  the  thun- 
ders of  Port  Hudson  and  Fort  Wagner  —  the 
negro  on  our  side  —  will  shudder  down  to  its 
own  place  —  the  bottomless  pit — when  the 
negro  carries  a  victorious  banner  against  us. 
Then    we   shall   eoni'e-s   "the   negro  will  fight," 

not  in  the  complacent  tone  of  pitying  conde- 
scension, bul  with  wholesome  terror  and  com- 
mon sense  (applause).  Yes,  it  is  war  at  the 
South,  and  as  keen  a  war  betwixt  the  abolition- 
ists of  the  North  and  the  political  policy  which 
governs  the  Republican  party,  on  which  I  base 
my  hope  —  not  in  praises,  not  in  wasting 
time  telling  how  much  has  been  done.  The 
world  knows  that.  It  is  the  last  step  which 
makes  success  or  failure.  It  is  the  last  half 
hour  which  actually  consummates  victory.  As 
Napoleon  stud,  it  is  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
and  the  last  regiment  which  decides  which 
army  beats. 

I  know,  as  my  friends  do,  how  much  has 
been  done.  Just  so  the  soldier  in  front  of 
Richmond  to-day  knows  exactly  how  much  has 
been  done.  He  can  count  Chattanooga  and 
Gettysburg,  Antietam  and  Petersburg, and  the 
Wilderness,  and  cry  exultingly  to  Grant, 
••How  much?"  But  suppose  he  should  fold 
his  arms,  and  say,  "Lieutenant  General,  we 
have  done  so  much  that  I  am  going  home,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  consummate  the  victory,  soli- 
tary and  alone,  over  Richmond;"  should  we 
think  that  policy?  It  seems  to  me  some  of 
our  anti-slavery  friends  stand  to-day  counting 
up  success  alter  success,  created  solely  by  the 
anti-slavery  bayonet  thrust  into  the  White 
Bouse,  and,  having  finished  the  list,  they  say, 
••  Ivt  us  fold  our  arms,  cry.  Great  is  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  trust  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
consummate  a  perfect  victory."  Will  Grant, 
even  with  all  his  past  successes,  make  Richmond 
capitulate  without  an  army  V  Just  as  soon  as 
the  Republican  party  can  subjugate  the  slave- 
ocracy  without  our  searching  criticism  and  con- 
stant   demand,  "  Onward  !    Justice,  absolute 
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Justice,  forthwith  and  forever!"  To-day  the 
balance  hangs.  "Who  are  to  gain  or  to  lose? 
Don't  think  that  I  exaggerate  the  problem. 
We  have  not  measured  "  the  job."  More  than 
half  of  it  remains  in  front  to-day.  The  fault  of 
the  American  mind  from  the  commencement, 
has  been  in  not  probing  and  measuring  the 
vastness  of  the  work.  Some  two  years  ago.  Mc- 
Clellan  summoned  Sherman  to  his  side,  and 
said,  "  How  many  men  will  it  take  to  hold  Ten- 
nessee V "  "  Two  hundred  thousand,"  said 
Sherman.  "  Madness  !  "  said  the  "  young  Na- 
poleon" (laughter).  "Insanity!  You  are  a 
fanatic;  it  won't  take  thirty  thousand;"  and 
he  banished  the  fanatic  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  take  charge  of  an  Indian  post.  It  has  taken 
three  hundred  thousand   men  to  hold   Ten- 


nessee ;  the  banished  fanatic  has  swept  across 
the  continent,  and  snuffs  the  breezes  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  conquered  States  for  a  retinue, 
while  the  young  Napoleon  has  gone  to  study 
engineering  in  a  foreign  land!  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) To-day  there  is  an  opinion  similar  to 
MeClellan's  —  that  tin',  future  is  so  near,  so 
ready  for  one  grasp,  that  we  can  afford  to  relax 
our  efforts,  disband,  muster  out,  and  trust  the 
Generals  and  Senators  to  negotiate  the  victory. 
That  is  McClellan,  thinking  that  Tennessee 
could  be  held  with  a  handful.  In  time,  I  think 
you  will  realize  that  the  fanaticism  which  is  to 
grasp  both  ends  of  the  continent  is  that  which 
measures  to-day,  with  anxiety,  the  severity  of 
the  trial  and  the  vastness  of  the  work  before  us. 
(Loud  applause.) 


WHAT  THE  BLACK  MAN  WANTS: 


SPEECH  OF  FREDERICK   DOUGLASS 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  TIIK   MASSACHUSETTS  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY 

AT  BOSTON. 


Me.  President,— I  came  here,  as  I  come 
always  to  the  meetings  in  New  England,  as  a 
listener,  and  not  asaspeaker;  ami  one  of  tin; 

reasons  why  I  have  not  been  more  frequently 
to  the  meetings  of  this  society,  has  been  Because 
of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
friends  to  call  me  out  upon  the  platform,  even 
when  they  knew  that  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  feeling  between  those  who 
rightfully  belong  to  this  platform  and  myself; 
and  for  fear  of  being  misconstrued,  as  desiring 
to  interrupt  or  disturb  the  proceedings  of  these 
meetings,  1  have  usually  kept  away,  and  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  that  educating  influence, 
which  I  am  always  five  to  confess  is  of  the 
highest  order,  descending  from  this  platform. 
I  have  felt,  since  I  have  lived  out  West,  that 
in  going  there  I  parted  from  a  great  deal  that 
was  valuable;  and  I  feel,  every  time  I  come  to 
these  meetings,  that  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  by 
making  my  home  west  of  Boston,  west  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  for,  if  anywhere  in  the  country 
there  is  to  be  found  the  highest  sense  of  just- 
ice, or  the  truest  demands  for  my  race,  I  look 
for  it  in  the  East,  I  look  for  it  here.  The  ablest 
dis  mssions  of  the  whole  question  of  our  rights 
occur  here,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  those  discussions  is  a  great  dep- 
rivation. 

I  do  not  know,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty 
of  abolitionists,  at  the  present  moment  How 
can  we  gel  up  any  difference  at  this  point,  or 
at  any  point,  where  we  are  so  united,  so  agreed  ? 
I  went  especially,  however,  with  that  word  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  which  is  the  criticism  of  Gen. 
Banks  and  Gen.  Banks's  policy.  I  hold  tint 
that  policy  is  our  chief  danger  at  the  present 
moment;  thai  it  practically  enslaves  the  negro, 
and  makes  the  Proclamation  of  L863amockery 
and  delusion.  What  i<  freedom?  It  is  the 
ri'_rht  to  choose  one's  own  employment.  Cer- 
tainly it  means  that,  if  it  means  any  thing  ;  and 
when  any  individual  or  combination  of  individ- 
uals, undertakes  to  decide  for  any  man  when 
he  diall  work,  where  he  -hall  work,  at  what  he 
shall  work,  and  for  what  he  shall  work,  he  or 


they  practically  reduce  him  to  slavery.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  is  a  slave.  That  I  understand 
Gen.  Banks  to  do  —  to  determine  for  the  so- 
called  freedman,  when,  and  where,  and  at  what, 
and  for  how  much  he  shall  work,  when  he  shall 
be  punished,  and  by  whom  punished.  It  is  ab- 
solute slavery.  It  defeats  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  the  Government,  if  it  has  beneficent 
intentions,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  our 
people. 

I  have  had  but  one  idea  for  the  last  three 
years,  to  present  to  the  American  people,  and 
the  phraseology  in  which  I  clothe  it  is  the  old 
abolition  phraseology.  lam  for  the  "imme- 
diate, unconditional,  and  universal"  enfran- 
chisement of  the  black  man,  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  (Loud  applause.)  Without  this, 
his  liberty  is  a  mockery ;  without  this,  you  mi<_rht 
as  well  almost  retain  the  old  name  of  slavery 
for  his  condition  ;  for,  in  tact,  if  he  is  not  the 
slave  of  the  individual  master,  he  is  the  slave 
of  society,  and  holds  his  liberty  as  a  privilege, 
not  as  a  right.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob, 
and  has  no  means  of  protecting  himself. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  this  press- 
ing of  the  negro's  right  to  suffrage  is  prema- 
ture. Let  us  have  slavery  abolished,  it  may 
be  sail],  let  us  have  labor  organized,  and  then, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  right  of 
suffrage  will  be  extended  to  the  negro.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this.  The  constitution  of  t In- 
human mind  is  such,  that  if  it  once  disregards 
the  conviction  forced  upon  it  by  a  revelation 
of  truth,  it  requires  the  exercise  of  a  higher 
power  to  produce  the  same  conviction  after- 
wards. The  American  people  are  now  in  tears. 
The  Shenandoah  has  run  blood  — the  best  blood 
of  the  North.  All  around  Richmond,  the  blood 
of  Xew  England  and  of  the  North  has  been 
shed — of  your  sons,  your  brothers  and  your 
fathers.  We  all  feel,  in  the  existence  of  this 
Rebellion,  that  judgments  terrible,  wide-spread, 
far-reaching,  overwhelming,  are  abroad  in  the 
land  :  and  we  feel,  in  view  of  these  judgments, 
just  now,  a  disposition  to  learn  righteousness. 
I'lii-  is  the  hour.  Our  streets  are  in  mourning, 
tears   are   falling  at  every  fireside,  and  under 
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the  chastisement  of  this  Rebellion  we  have  al- 
most come  up  to  the  point  of  conceding  this 
great,  this  all-important  right  of  suffrage.  I 
tear  that  if  we  fail  to  do  it  now,  if  abolitionists 
fail  to  press  it  now,  we  may  not  see,  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  the  same  disposition  that  exists 
at  this  moment.  (Applause.)  Hence,  I  say, 
now  is  the  time  to  press  this  right. 

It  may  be  asked,  ••  Why  do  you  want  it? 
Some  men  have  got  along  very  well  without 
it.  AVomen  have  not  this  right."  Shall  we 
justify  one  wrong  by  another?  That  is  a  suf- 
ficient answer.  Shall  we  at  this  moment  jus- 
tify the  deprivation  of  the  negro  of  the  right 
to  vote,  because  some  one  else  is  deprived  of 
that  privilege?  I  hold  that  women,  as  well  as 
men,  have  the  right  to  vote  (applause),  and 
my  heart  and  my  voice  go  with  the  movement 
to  extend  suffrage  to  woman ;  but  that  ques- 
tion rests  upon  another  basis  than  that  on  which 
our  right  rests.  We  may  be  asked,  I  say,  why 
we  want  it.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  want  it. 
We  want  it  because  it  is  our  right,  first  of  all. 
(Applause.)  No  class  of  men  can,  without 
insulting  their  own  nature,  be  content  with 
any  deprivation  of  their  rights.  We  want 
it,  again,  as  a  means  for  educating  our  race. 
Men  are.  so  constituted  that  they  derive  their 
conviction  of  their  own  possibilities  largely  from 
the  estimate  formed  of  them  by  others.  If 
nothing  is  expected  of  a  people,  that  people 
will  find  it  difficult  to  contradict  that  expecta- 
tion. By  depriving  us  of  suffrage,  you  affirm 
our  incapacity  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
l-especting  public  men  and  public  measures; 
you  declare  before  the  world  that  we  are  unfit 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  by  this 
means  lead  us  to  undervalue  ourselves,  to  put 
a  low  estimate  upon  ourselves,  and  to  feel  that 
we  have  no  possibilities  like  other  men.  Again, 
I  want  the  elective  franchise,  for  one,  as  a 
colored  man,  because  ours  is  a  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, based  upon  a  peculiar  idea,  and  that 
idea  is  universal  suffrage.  If  I  were  in  a  mon- 
archical government,  or  an  autocratic  or  aristo- 
cratic government,  where  the  few  bore  rule  and 
the  many  were  subject,  there  would  be  no  special 
stigma  resting  upon  me,  because  I  did  not  ex- 
ercise the  elective  franchise.  It  would  do  me 
no  great  violence.  Mingling  with  the  mass,  I 
should  partake  of  the  strength  of  the  mass ; 
I  should  be  supported  by  the  mass,  and  I  should 
have  the  same  incentives  to  endeavor  with  the 
mass  of  my  fellow-men ;  it  would  be  no  partic- 
ular burden,  no  particular  deprivation ;  but 
here,  where  universal  suffrage  is  the  rule,  where 
that  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  rule  us  out  is  to  make  us  an  exception, 
to  brand  us  with  the  stigma  of  inferiority,  and 
to  invite  to  our  heads  the  missiles  of  those  about 
us  ;  therefore,  I  want  the  franchise  for  the  black 
man. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons,  not  de- 
rived from  any  consideration  merely  of  our 
rights,  but  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
South,  and    of  the   country  —  considerations 


which  have  already  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Phillips  —  considerations  which  must  arrest 
the  attention  of  statesmen.  I  believe  that 
when  the  tall  heads  of  this  Rebellion  shall 
have  been  swept  down,  as  they  will  be  swept 
down,  when  the  Davises  and  Toombses  and 
Stephenses,  and  others  who  are  leading  in 
this  Rebellion  shall  have  been  blotted  out,  there 
will  be  this  rank  undergrowth  of  treason,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  growing  up 
there,  and  interfering  with,  and  thwarting  the 
quiet  operation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
those  States.  You  will  see  those  traitors  hand- 
ing down,  from  sire  to  son,  the  same  malignant 
spirit  which  they  have  manifested,  and  which 
they  are  now  exhibiting,  with  malicious  hearts, 
broad  blades,  and  bloody  hands  in  the  field, 
against  our  sons  and  brothers.  That  spirit  will 
still  remain ;  and  whoever  sees  the  Federal 
Government  extended  over  those  Southern 
States  will  see  that  Government  in  a  strange 
land,  and  not  only  in  a  strange  land,  but  in  an 
enemy's  land.  A  post-master  of  the  United 
States  in  the  South  will  find  himself  surround- 
ed by  a  hostile  spirit;  a  collector  in  a  Southern 
port  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  hostile 
spirit ;  a  United  States  marshal  or  United 
States  judge  will  be  surrounded  there  by  a 
hostile  element.  That  enmity  will  not  die 
out  in  a  year,  will  not  die  out  in  an  age.  The 
Federal  Government  will  be  looked  upon  in 
those  States  precisely  as  the  Governments  of 
Austria  and  France  are  looked  upon  in  Italy 
at  the  present  moment.  They  will  endeavor 
to  circumvent,  they  will  endeavor  to  destroy, 
the  peaceful  operation  of  this  Government. 
Now,  where  will  you  find  the  strength  to 
counterbalance  this  spirit,  if  you  do  not  find 
it  in  the  negroes  of  the  South  ?  They  are 
your  friends,  and  have  always  been  your 
friends.  They  were  your  friends  even  when 
the  Government  did  not  regard  them  as  such. 
They  comprehended  the  genius  of  this  war 
before  you  did.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  it  is  a 
marvellous  fact,  it  seems  almost  to  imply  a  di- 
rect interposition  of  Providence,  that  this  war, 
which  began  in  the  interest  of  slavery  on  both 
sides,  bids  fair  to  end  in  the  interest  of  liberty 
on  both  sides.  (Applause.)  It  was  begun,  I  say, 
in  the  interest  of  slavery  on  both  sides.  The 
South  was  fighting  to  take  slavery  out  of  the 
Union,  and  the  North  fighting  to  keep  it  in  the 
Union  ;  the  South  fighting  to  get  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United-States  Constitution,  and  the 
North  fighting  to  retain  it  within  those  limits; 
the  South  fighting  for  new  guarantees,  and  the 
North  fighting  for  the  old  guarantees; — both 
d,  -pising  the  negro,  both  insulting  the  negro, 
ret,  the  negro,  apparently  endowed  with  wis- 
dom from  on  high,  saw  more  clearly  the  end 
from  the  beginning  than  we  did.  When  Sew- 
ard said  the  status  of  no  man  in  the  country 
would  be  changed  by  the  war,  the  negro  did  not 
believe  him.  (Applause.)  When  our  generals 
sent  their  underlings  in  shoulder-straps  to  hunt 
the  flying  negro  back  from  our  lines  into  the  jaws 
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of  Blavery,  from  which  he  had  escaped,  thene- 
groes  though!  that  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
ami  that  the  intentions  of  the  ( iovernment  had 
not  been  rightly  understood  by  our  officers  in 
shoulder-straps,  ami  they  continued  t<>  come 
into  our  lines,  threading  their  way  through 
!■  ami  fens,  over  briers  and  thorns,  fording 
streams,  Bwimming  rivers,  bringing  us  tidings 
as  to  tin'  sate  path  to  march,  ami  pointing  out 
the  dangers  that  threatened  us.  They  are  our 
only  friends  in  the  South,  and  we  should  be 
true  to  them  in  this  their  trial  hour,  and  see  to 
it  that  they  have  the  elective  franchise. 

I  know  thai  we  are  interior  to  you  in  some 
things  —  virtually  inferior.  We  walk  about 
among  you  like  dwarfs  among  giants.     Our 

heads  are  scarcely  seen  above  tin-  great  sea  of 
humanity.  The  Germans  are  superior  to  us  ; 
the  Irish  are  superior  to  us ;  the  Yankees  are 
superior  to  us  (laughter)  ;  they  ean  do  what  we 
cannot,  that  is,  what  we  have  not  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  do.  But  while  I  make  this  admis- 
sion, I  utterly  deny  that  we  are  originally,  or 
naturally,  or  practically,  or  in  any  way,  or  in 
any  important  sense,  inferior  to  anybody  on 
this  globe.  (Loud  applause.)  This  charge  of 
inferiority  is  an  old  dodge.  It  has  been  made 
available  for  oppression  on  many  occasions.  It 
is  only  about  six  centuries  since  the  blue-eyed 
and  fair-haired  Anglo-Saxons  were  considered 
inferior  by  the  haughty  Normans,  who  once 
trampled  upon  them.  If  you  read  the  history 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  you  will  find  that  this 
proud  Anglo-Saxon  was  once  looked  upon  as  of 
coarser  clay  than  his  Norman  master,  and  might 
be  found  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  old 
England  laboring  with  a  brass  collar  on  his 
neck,  and  die  name  of  his  master  marked  upon 
it.  You  were  down  then !  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  You  are  up  now.  I  am  glad  you 
are  up,  and  I  want  you  to  be  glad  to  help  us 
up  also.     (Applause.) 

The  story  ot  our  inferiority  is  an  old  dodge, 
as  1  have  said;  for  wherever  men  oppress  their 
fellows,  wherever  they  enslave  them,  they  will 
endeavor  to  find  the  needed  apology  for  such 
enslavement  and  oppression  in  the  character  of 
the  people  oppressed  ami  enslaved.  When  we 
wanted,  a  few  years  ago,  a  slice  of  Mexico,  it 
was  hinted  that  the  Mexicans  were  an  inferior 
race,  that  the  old  Castilian  blood  had  become 
so  weak  that  it  would  scarcely  run  down  hill, 
and  that  Mexico  needed  the  long,  strong  and 
beneficent  arm  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  care  ex- 
tended over  it.  We  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  its  salvation,  and  a  part  of  the  "manifest 
destiny"  of  this  Republic,  to  extend  our  arm 
over  that  dilapidated  government.  So,  too, 
when  Russia  wanted  to  take  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Turks  were 
"an  inferior  race."  So,  too,  when  England 
wants  to  set  the  heel  of  her  power  more  firmly 
in  the  quivering  heart  of  old  Ireland,  the  Celts 
are  an  "  inferior  race."  So,  too,  the  negro, 
when  he  is  to  be  robbed  of  any  right  which  is 
justly  his,  is  an  "inferior  man."     It  is  said  that 


we  are  ignorant ;  I  admit  it.  But  if  we  know 
enough  to  be  hung,  we  know  enough  to  vote. 
If  the  negro  knows  enough  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  the  government,  he  knows  enough  to 
TOte;  taxation  and  representation  should  go 
together.  If  he  knows  enough  to  shoulder  a 
musket  and  tight  for  the  flag,  tight  for  the  gov- 
ernment, he  knows  enough  to  vote.  If  he 
knows  as  much  when  he  is  sober  as  an  Irish- 
man knows  when  drunk,  he  knows  enough 
to  vote,  on  good  American  principles.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

But  I  was  saying  that  you  needed  a  coun- 
terpoise in  the  persons  of  the  slaves  to  the  en- 
mity  that  would  exist  at  the  South  after  the 
Rebellion  is  put  down.  I  hold  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  bound,  not  only  in  self-defence, 
to  extend  this  right  to  the  i'reedmen  of  the 
South,  but  they  are  bound  by  their  love  of 
country,  and  by  all  their  regard  for  the  future 
safety  of  those' Southern  States,  to  do  this  — 
to  do  it  as  a  measure  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  there.  But  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  this.  I  put  it  to  the  American  sense  of 
honor.  The  honor  of  a  nation  i-  an  important 
thing.  It  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  "What 
doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  "  It  may  be  said,  also, 
What  doth  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gain  the 
whole  world,  but  lose  its  honor?  I  hold 
that  the  American  government  has  taken  upon 
itself  a  solemn  obligation  of  honor,  to  see  that 
this  war  —  let  it  be  long  or  let  it  be  short,  let  it 
cost  much  or  let  it  cost  little  —  that  this  war 
shall  not  cease  until  every,  freedman  at  the 
South  has  the  right  to  vote.  (Applause.)  It 
has  bound  itself  to  it.  What  have  you  asked 
the  black  men  of  the  South,  the  black  men  of 
the  whole  country,  to  do  ?  Why,  you  have 
asked  them  to  incur  the  deadly  enmity  of  their 
masters,  in  order  to  befriend  you  and  to  befriend 
this  (Iovernment.  You  have  asked  us  to  call 
down,  not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  our 
children's  children,  the  deadly  hate  of  the  en- 
tile Southern  people.  You  have  called  upon 
us  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our  masters,  to  aban- 
don their  cause  and  espouse  yours;  to  turn 
against  the  South  and  in  favor  of  the  North; 
to  shoot  down  the  Confederacy  and  uphold  the 
flag  —  the  American  flag.  You  have  called 
upon  us  to  expose  ourselves  to  all  the  subtle 
machinations  of  their  malignity  for  all  time. 
And  now,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  when 
you  come  to  make  peace  ?  To  reward  your 
enemies,  and  trample  in  the  dust  your  friends  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  sacrifice  the  very  men  who 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  your  banner  in  the 
South,  and  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure  of 
their  masters  thereby  ?  Do  you  intend  to 
sacrifice  them  and  reward  your  enemies?  Do 
you  mean  to  give  your  enemies  the  right  to 
vote,  and  take  it  away  from  your  friends  ?  Is 
that  wise  policy  ?  Is  that  honorable  ?  Could 
American  honor  withstand  such  a  blow  ?  I  do 
not  believe  you  will  do  it.  I  think  you  will 
see  to  it  that  wc  have  the  ri^ht  to  vote.     There 
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is  something  too  mean  in  looking  upon  the 
negro,  when  you  are  in  trouble,  as  a  citizen, 
and  when  you  are  free  from  trouble,  as  an  alien. 
When  this  nation  was  in  trouble,  in  its  early 
struggles,  it  looked  upon  the  negro  as  a  citizen. 
In  17  7G  he  was  a  citizen.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  the  negro  had 
the  right  to  vote  in  eleven  States  out  of  the 
old  thirteen.  In  your  trouble  you  have  made 
us  citizens.  In  1812  Gen.  Jackson  addressed 
us  as  citizens  —  "  fellow-citizens."  He  wanted 
us  to  fight.  We  were  citizens  then  !  And 
now,  when  you  come  to  frame  a  conscription 
bill,  the  negro  is  a  citizen  again.  He  has  been 
a  citizen  just  three  times  in  the  history  of  this 
government,  and  it  has  always  been  in  time  of 
trouble.  In  time  of  trouble  we  are  citizens. 
Shall  we  be  citizens  in  war,  and  aliens  in  peace  ? 
Would  that  be  just  ? 

I  ask  my  friends  who  are  apologizing  for  not 
insisting  upon  this  right,  where  can  the  black 
man  look,  in  this  country,  for  the  assertion  of 
this  right,  if  he  may  not  look  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery  Society  ?  Where  under  the 
whole  heavens  can  he  look  for  sympathy,  in  as- 
serting this  right,  if  he  may  not  look  to  this 
platform  ?  Have  you  lifted  us  up  to  a  certain 
height  to  see  that  we  are  men,  and  then  are 
any  disposed  to  leave  us  there,  without  seeing 
that  we  are  put  in  possession  of  all  our  rights  '? 
We  look  naturally  to  this  platform  for  the  as- 
sertion of  all  our  rights,  and  for  this  one  espe- 
cially. I  understand  the  anti-slavery  societies 
of  this  country  to  be  based  on  two  principles, — 
first,  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  of  this  country  ; 
and,  second,  the  elevation  oi  them.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  here.  I  am  not  asking 
for  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  abolitionists, 
sympathy  at  the  hands  of  any.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  disposed  often  to  be  gen- 
erous rather  than  just.  I  look  over  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time,  and  I  see  Educational 
Societies,  Sanitary  Commissions,  Freedmen's 
Associations,  and  the  like, — all  very  good  :  but 
in  regard  to  the  colored  people  there  i~  always 
more  that  is  benevolent,  I  perceive,  than  just, 
manifested  towards  us.  What  I  ask  for  the 
negro  is  not  benevolence,  not  pity,  not  sym- 
pathy, but  simply  justice.  (Applause.)  The 
American  people  have  always  been  anxious  to 
know  what  they  shall  do  with  us.  Gen.  Banks 
was  distressed  with  solicitude  as  to  what  he 


should  do  with  the  negro.  Everybody  has 
asked  the  question,  and  they  learned  to  ask  it 
early  of  the  abolitionists,  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  negro  ?  "  I  have  had  but  one  answer 
from  the  beginning.  Do  nothing  with  us ! 
Your  doing  with  us  has  already  played  the 
mischief  with  us.  Do  nothing  with  us  ! 
If  the  apples  will  not  remain  on  the  tree  of 
their  own  strength,  if  they  are  worm-eaten  at 
the  core,  if  they  are  early  ripe  and  disposed  to 
fall,  let  them  fall !  I  am  not  for  tying  or  fas- 
tening them  on  the  tree  in  any  way,  except  by 
nature's  plan,  and  if  they  will  not  stay  there, 
let  them  fall.  And  if  the  negro  cannot  stand 
on  his  own  legs,  let  him  fall  also.  All  I  ask  is, 
give  him  a  chance  to  stand  on  his  own  legs ! 
Let  him  alone  !  If  you  see  him  on  his  way  to 
school,  let  him  alone,  —  don't  disturb  him!  If 
you  see  «him  going  to  the  dinner-table  at  a 
hotel,  let  him  go !  If  you  see  him  going  to  the 
ballot-box,  let  him  alone,  —  don't  disturb  him  ! 
(Applause.)  If  you  see  him  going  into  a 
work-shop,  just  let  him  alone,  —  your  inter- 
ference is  doing  him  a  positive  injury.  Gen. 
Banks's  "  preparation  "  is  of  a  piece  with  this 
attempt  to  proj}  up  the  negro.  Let  him  fall  if 
he  cannot  stand  alone  !  If  the  negro  cannot 
live  by  the  line  of  eternal  justice,  so  beautifully 
pictured  to  you  in  the  illustration  used  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  fault  will  not  be  yours,  it  will  be 
his  who  made  the  negro,  and  established  that 
line  for  his  government.  (Applause.)  Let 
him  live  or  die  by  that.  If  you  will  only  untie 
his  hands,  and  give  him  a  chance,  I  think  he 
will  live.  He  will  work  as  readily  for  himself 
as  the  white  man.  A  great  many  delusions 
have  been  swept  away  by  this  war.  One  was, 
that  the  negro  would  not  work ;  he  has  proved 
his  ability  to  work.  Another  was,  that  the 
negro  would  not  fight ;  that  he  possessed  only 
the  most  sheepish  attributes  of  humanity ;  was 
a  perfect  lamb,  or  an  "  Uncle  Tom ;  "  disposed 
to  take  off  his  coat  whenever  required,  fold  his 
hands,  and  be  whipped  by  anybody  who 
wanted  to  whip  him.  But  the  war  has  proved 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
the  negro,  and  that  "he  will  fight,"  as  Mr. 
Quincy,  our  President,  said,  in  earlier  days 
than  these,  "  when  there  is  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability of  his  whipping  anybody."  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 


SUFFRAGE  FOR  THE  BLACKS  SOUND  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY : 

SHOWN  IN  A  LETTER   TO   THE  "BOSTON  DALLY  ADVERTISER," 

BY    ELIZUR    WRIGHT. 


Ox  the  heels  of  victory  comes  a  question 
which  no  tax-payer  can  afford  to  neglect  a 
moment.  If  the  public  mind  [g  not  made  up 
on  it  by  the  time  victory  is  fully  ours,  we 
might  almost  as  well  be  defeated  —  that  is, 
considering  ourselves  merely  as  property-hold- 
ers and  tax-payers.  The  question  is  that  of 
reconstruction. 

Opinions  may  differ,  according  to  the  degree 
of  information,  as  to  facts;  but  1  think  all 
will  agree  that  there  is  little  use  and  much 
waste  of  power  in  working  a  State  government 
by  Ft '!'  ral  machim  ry.  . 

Till  the  enfranchised  population  of  a  rebel 
State  is  so  tar  reclaimed  from  the  secession 
heresy  that  a  majority  of  it  can  be  relied  on 
to  protect  itself  and  maintain  its  authority  as 
an  organized  loyal  State  government,  such 
organization  is  worse  than  superfluous,  for  the 
national  power  must  be  present  in  force,  and 
t-.  make  that  force  efficient  must  be  supreme. 

As  lo  the  white  population  of  the  rebel  states, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  will  take 
a  long  period  of  military  subjugation,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  armies,  to  educate 
out  of  it  its  rebel  propensities,  so  that  a  majority 
of  ii  can  he  relied  on  for  loyal  State  govern- 
ment. It  is  certainly  true  that  powerful  inter- 
ests are  on  the  right  side,  and  the  thing  would 
conic  about  in  time.  But  in  the  meantime  two 
things  i  m  ■  \  itably  go  on  :  — 

1-t.  The  public  debt  accumulates,  for  a 
military  occupation   never  pays  as  it  goes. 

2d.  The  blacks  are  largely  trained  to  arms, 
for  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best  troops  we 
can  have  under  the  circumstances. 

Hence,  when  we  arrive  at  the  period  when 
loyal  State  governments  —  that  will  go  alone  — 
can  be  set  up,  the  blacks  musl  he  enfranchised 
or  they  will  lie  ready  and  willing  to  6ght 
tin-  a  government  of  their  own;  and  here  i< 
more  war.  and  more  public  debt,  and  more 
taxatiou. 
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Observe  how  we  have  put  one  foot  in  by 
enlisting  colored  troops.  Perhaps  we  couldn't 
help  it.  We  certainly  cannot  withdraw  it. 
Now  we  are  putting  in  the  other,  by  passing 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  effect  of  this,  when  passed,  is  to  take 
away  about  l-'_'7th  of  the  power  of  the  loval 
States  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and 
give  it  to  the  reconstructed  rebel  States,  pro- 
\  ided  all  are  restored.  This  comes  of  counting 
into  the  representative  population  two-lift hs 
of  certain  persons  who  were  before  counted  out. 
To  be  more  exact,  suppose  the  amendment 
passed,  all  the  rebel  States  restored,  and  the  -'  1 1 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  by  the 
rule  adopted  for  the  38th  Congress,  members 
would  be  gained  and  lost  as  follows : — 


Gain.  Loss. 

Alabama  ....  1  Member.  Illinois    l  Member. 

Georgia 1  "  Indiana 1  " 

Louisiana ...  .1         "  Iowa  1  " 

Mississippi   ...1         "  Minnesota. ...  1  " 

N.  Carolina  ..1         "  New  York l  " 

S.  Carolina  ...  1  "  Ohio   1  « 

Tennessee....!        "  Rhode  Island  .1  " 

Tex:i< :       "  Pennsylvania  2  " 

Virginia 1         " 

Total " 

Total 9 


If  the  franchise  in  the  reclaimed  States  is 
tn  lie  restricted  to  the  white  population,  this 
Lining  them  the  advantage  of  eighteen  votes 
when  readmitted,  puts  oil' the  day  when  such 
a  thing  can  be  safely  done.  If  done  too 
promptly,  before  secession  theories  and  con- 
federate bonds  shall  have  gone  back  into  noth- 
ingness, we  may  find  that  by  the  very  act 
of  amending  the  Constitution  we  have  brought 
ourselves  to  the  unpleasant  dilemma  of  having 
either  to   pay  the   rebel  debt   or  borrow  the 
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rebel  theory  and  secede  from  the  very  Union 
we  have  restored  by  conquering  the  rebels. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this  and  make 
our  victory  immediately  fruitful.  In  two  States 
a  decided  majority  of  the  population  is  black, 
and,  by  necessity,  loyal.  In  five  others,  the 
black  element  is  more  than  one-third ;  and  it 
is  strong  enough  to  make  an  effective  balance 
of  power  in  every  State  where  the  rebellious 
element  is  of  any  serious  magnitude.  Again, 
the  particular  chivalry  which  got  up  and  en- 
gineered the  Rebellion  has  such  a  horror  of 
sharing  political  power  with  its  former  chattels, 
that  when  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks 
is  determined  on  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  recon- 
struction, and  its  own  military  power  is  over- 
thrown, it  will  emigrate  to  a  more,  congenial 
political  atmosphere.  We  have  then  nothing 
to  do  but  convert  whites  enough  to  make  a  ma- 
jority, when  added  to  the  enfranchised  blacks, 
to  have  State  governments  that  can  be  trusted 
to  stand  alone. 


I  think  I  could  easily  convince  any  man,  who 
does  not  allow  his  prejudices  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  interests,  that  it  will  probably  make 
a  difference  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
development  of  the  national  debt,  wlft'ther  we 
reconstruct  on  the  basis  of  loyal  white  and 
black  votes,  or  on  white  votes  exclusively,  and 
that  he  can  better  afford  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment at  least  one-quarter  of  his  estate  than 
have  it  try  the  latter  experiment. 

I  am  not  disputing  about  tastes.  A  negro's 
ballot  may  be  more  vulgar  than  his  bullet.  Be- 
ing already  in  tor  it,  the  question  with  me  is, 
how  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  made  to  pro- 
tect my  property  from  taxation  ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  rather  give  away  half  the  little  I  have, 
than  to  have  the  victories  of  18G5  thrown  away, 
as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  if,  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  South  in  subjugation  by  black  armies, 
the  Government  allows  four  millions  of  black 
population  to  continue  disfranchised. 


reconstruction: 

a  letter  from  william  heighton  to  george 

L.  STEARNS. 


Elmer,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  ) 
Feb.  27,  1865.    J 

George  L.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sir,  —  I  lately  received  from  you  two  com- 
munication;;, in  which  you  advance  certain 
propositions,  and  ask  my  influence  and  sup- 
port for  them. 

1st.  To  organize  the  anti-slavery  men  of 
the  country. 

2d.  To  bring  their  combined  influence  to 
bear  effectively  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  the  Rebel 
States,  and  to  remodel  our  financial  system,  in 
order  to  correct  abuses  growing  out  of  slavery. 

3d.  To  aid  in  procuring  for  Gov.  Andrew, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  as  an  able  and  faithful  exponent 
of  anti-slavery  principles  and  measures. 

I  reply  —  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiar abuses  of  our  "  financial  system  "  grow- 
in"-  out  of  slavery,  nor  aware  that  some  oilier 
champion  of  freedom  might  not  be  as  proper  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Gov.  An- 
drew, though  I  think  he  would  shed  Lustre 
upon  that  position;  but  if  I  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  an  organization  whose  object  is,  after 
the  Rebellion  explodes,  to  reconstruct  the  Rebel 
States,  and  re-unite  them  upon  the  basis  of  lib- 
erty and  equal  rights,  you  can  put  my  name 
down  upon  your  anti-slavery  record. 

That  you'  may  not  mistake  me,  I  will  state  a 
few  fundamental  propositions  which  1  hold  in- 
dispensable to  that  end. 

1st.  I'm:  IMTVANI'  ESSENTIAL  EQUAL- 
ITY OF  I  in  HUMAN  RACE.  God  is  "  OUB 
i  \  rni.i:."  All  men  are  brothers,  and  the  dis- 
tinction  between   a  man  and  a  beasl  is  infinite. 

2d.  Equality  <>k  rights.  All  human 
beings  have  an  equal  right  —  1st,  t<>  life  and 
liberty;  2d,  the  development  and  culture  of 
body,  mind,  and  moral  nature.  The  Govern- 
ment should  secure  these  to  the  State,  because 
its  health,  wealth,  prosperity  and  highest  hap- 
piness depend  upon  the  fullest  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  them.  3d,  the  right  to  property 
iu'the  common  elements  of  nature,  —  fight,  air, 
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water,  and  the  land.  The  right  to  these  ele- 
ments is  inalienable,  because  they  constitute 
the  elements  of  the  human  body,  which  could 
not  for  a  moment  exist  without  them,  and  be- 
cause God  created  them  for  the  maintenance, 
in  every  age,  of  all  the  living.  They  are  a 
common  gift,  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  mo- 
nopolize, and  which  the  governing  Power  is 
bound  to  secure  to  each  citizen  who  needs, 
them,  or  who  desires  them. 

3d.  Responsibility  of  Government. 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  equal  pro- 
tection and  faithful  promotion  of  the  highest 
well-being  of  each  individual  within  its  domain. . 

4th.  Monopolies.  The  State  is  bound 
by  legislative  obligations  only  so  far  as  these 
wrere  necessary  to  its  life  and  well-being.  No 
existing  generation  can,  by  its  legislation,  bind 
the  next  generation  to  measures  deemed  hos- 
tile to  the  public  life,  fiealth  and  happiness. 

5th.  The  franchise.  On  this  subject  I 
offer  an  illustrative  statement  before  I  give 
the  principle. 

In  New  Jersey  the  ballot-box  is,  in  effect, 
sometimes  set  up  openly  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  so  many  bought  votes  taken  at 
the  polls  that  the  unbought  ones  are  deemed 
of  little  value  to  the  candidates.  I  have  heard 
voters  declare,  here  in  Salem  County,  that 
the  only  benefit  they  could  see  in  the  franchise 
to  the.  poor  man,  is  the  money  he  gets  for 
his  vote.  To  be  sure,  these  were  foreigners. 
I  never  beard  a  native  say  this,  though  many 
sell  their  votes.  The  abuse  is  so  great  that 
some  respectable  voters  excuse  themselves  from 
voting  as  being  useless.  But  ask  those  gentle- 
men with  the  bribe  money  in  their  pockets 
what  objection  they  have  to  a  negro  vote, 
and  nearly  every  man  will  roll  up  his  eyes 
and  lift  his  hands  in  holy  horror,  as  if  you 
were  covered  all  over  with  leprosy,  or  had 
just  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Now 
I  am  not  addressing  these  men.  To  reason 
with  them  would  be  ridiculous.  But  every 
anti-slavery  man  and  political  reformer  will 
at  once  comprehend  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  the  following  proposition. 
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PURITY    AND    UNIVERSALITY    OF    THE    BAL- 
LOT  BOX. 

"  First  pure."  CBible.)  A  corrupt  use  of 
the  ballot-box  is  not  Democracy,  but  an  aris- 
tocracy fmoney  rulej  of  the  most  odious  kind. 
The  purity  therefore  of  the  franchise  should 
be  guarded  by  the  severest  penalties.  Heavy 
fines,  to  go  to  informer  on  conviction  of  the 
offender,  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and 
partial  loss  of  franchise  for  the  first  offence, 
and  total  loss  for  the  second,  would  probably 
accomplish  that  end. 

Purity,  then,  the  election,  —  withdraw  all 
sinister  motives  to  a  corrupt  vote.  Make  the 
vote  the  simple  expression  of  the  uncorrupted 
sense  and  will  of  the  voter,  and  open  the 
franchise  to  every  adult  and  human  being. 
Mind  rules  the  universe.  Give  it  an  open 
field  and  fair  play,  and  let  the  national  will, 
protected  from  sinister  motives,  and  guided 
by  the  national  intelligence,  create  and  main- 
tain the  national  institutions. 

The  third  clause  of  my  second  proposition  — 
"  the  right  to  propei-ty  in  the  common  ele- 
ments "  —  is  so  important  that  I  beg,  in  con- 
clusion, to  make  a  tew  remarks  upon  it. 

You  will  find  the  security  of  this  right  in- 
dispensable to  the  reconstruction  of  our  south- 
ern communities.  Immense  landed  estates 
n  a  few  hands  (baronies^)  the  world  over, 
are  death  to  Democracy.  If  three  or  four  men 
own  a  whole  country,  they  will  be  its  governors. 
Its  road  system,  school  system,  court,  judges, 
ifficers,  municipality  and  franchise,  will  all 
be  controlled  by  them.  They  can  and  will, 
even  under  republican  forms,  secure  their  own 
election  to  the  highest  seats  in  the  state  and 
national  counsels,  and  become  there,  as  in 
former  years,  an  element  of  jarring  and  per- 
petual discord. 

The  landed  estates,  therefore,  of  all  the 
prominent  and  active  rebels,  the  great  chiefs, 
should  be  confiscated  and  broken  up.  After 
these  criminals  are  executed  or  transported,  it 
might  be  safe  to  confer  upon  such  heirs  as  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  so  much  land  as  would  con- 
stitute a  moderate  homestead,  while  an  equal 
homestead  should  be  apportioned  to  each  col- 
ored family.  These,  in  fact,  have  the  first  and 
highest  right,  since  the  clearing  and  improve- 
ments have  been  done  mainly  by  their  labor. 
The  soldiers,  also,  should  receive  bounties  from 
it,  and  any  left  could  be  sold  in  limited  quanti- 
ties to  loyal  men. 


In  a  conference  held  by  Secretary  Stanton 
ami  General  Sherman  with  the  colored  peoph 
of  Savannah,  soon  after  that  city  was  taken, 
the  chosen  spokesman  of  the  negroes  was  Gar- 
rison Frazier.  On  being  asked,  "  How  can  your 
people  take  care  of  themselves  ?"  he  replied: 
'•  The  way  we  can  best  take  care  of  ourselves 
is  to  have  land,  and  turn  and  till  it  by  our  own 
labor."  All  this  man's  replies  to  the  Secretary 
and  General  were  marked  by  uncommon 
shrewdness  and  good  sense,  but  this  excelled. 
How  has  he  a  country  who  has  got  no  home  ? 
Who  habitually  sells  himself  to  somebody  for  a 
day  or  week  to  get  bread  for  his  family  '? 

If,  then,  you  wish  to  uproot  slavery,  break 
up  land  monopoly.  Twin  strands  of  one  rope, 
slavery  in  some  form  will  ever  feed  its  insatiate 
maw  upon  stolen  industry,  so  long  as  land 
monopoly  shall  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  new 
freedom  of  the  south,  under  the  old  land 
monopoly  will  be  worse  to  the  feeble  and  de- 
crepit than  their  former  slavery.  Stung  with 
poverty  and  desolation  caused  by  the  rebellion, 
the  barbarous  land-barons,  with  blind  rage  and 
malignant  hate  will  vent  their  spleen  on  the 
innocent  and  helpless  freedman,  and.  charging 
him  with  being  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  with  an 
oppression  unknown  to  former  times  of  suc- 
cessful slavery,  will  grind  him  to  powder.  God 
help  the  poor  ignorant  negroes,  who  without 
any  home,  or  legal  claim  to  the  elements  of 
life,  shall  be  compelled,  day  by  day,  to  offer  his 
labor  to  such  masters  in  order  to  get  bread  for 
his  wife  and  children  !  No,  the  government 
that  shall  permit  land  monopoly  to  wield  its 
blighting  curse  over  four  millions  of  ignorant 
and  helpless  blacks  will  be  false  to  its  highest 
obligations,  and  an  absolute  despotism  to  the 
black  race,  to  be  again  engulfed,  at  some 
future  period,  in  its  own  blood. 

If  you  anti-slavery  gentlemen  who  are  forni- 
ing  an  organization  to  reconstruct  the  rebel 
states,  should  be  wanting  in  intelligence  to 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  this  great  land 
question,  let  me  admonish  you  that  you  are  not 
qualified  for  the  duty  you  have  undertaken.  I 
make  this  remark  because  the  idea  is  not  em- 
braced in  your  printed  communications. 

In  this  letter  I  send  you  my  political  daguer- 
reotype, — Democratic  and  Republican  in  every 
feature.  If  you  conclude  it  will  not  disgrace 
your  anti-slavery  gallery,  you  will  hang  it  up 
there  anions  the  rest. 
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